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Scott, Foresman Texts Meet the Needs of 
Army and Navy Wartime English Courses 


HESE English texts fulfill the require- 


* 


* 


ments of wartime courses at every point: 


Writing 
WRITER’S GUIDE AND INDEX TO ENGLISH 
by Porter G. Perrin 
The comprehensive composition text and handbook based on 


modern usage. Widely used and liked in peacetime classes, it is 
an effective text in wartime training courses. 816 pages, $2.00 


HOW TO WRITE LETTERS AND REPORTS 
by Harrison Platt, Jr. 
A brief, compact book which covers (4) the principles of com- 
position of letters and reports and (4) official Army and Navy 
regulations governing military communications. 

144 pages, $0.60 


Reading 
Blair’s MANUAL OF READING by Walter Blair 


A how-to-read text with sample analyses and an extensive se- 
lection of readings for practice, including significant docu- 
ments and articles in American history. 288 pages, $1.40 


Speaking and Listening 

Monroe’s PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH, Military Edition 

by Alan H. Monroe 

An abbreviated revision of PRINCIPLES AND TYPES OF 

SPEECH, especially prepared to meet the speech requirements 

of the Army and Navy English courses. As popular in military 

classes as the regular edition was in peacetime speech courses. 
190 pages, $1.00 


Send for information or examination copies. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 
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Are you considering 


The for Freedom 


College Readings 


in Wartime 


edited by LOOMIS & LIEGEY 


(332 pp., $1.50) 


| | to meet the needs of English courses in the war 
training program. The 42 selections, which are in no sense 
fragmentary, comprise an effective synthesis of political doc- 
uments and belles-lettres. 


The pattern: The Birth of a Nation; Unbroken Chains; Civ- 
il War and Emancipation; Expansion and Progress; The First 
World War; The Intermission; The Second World War; The 
Four Freedoms; Working with Words; Processes and Pro- 
cedures. (An appendix contains Questions and Topics.) 


Medern English Readings 
edited by LOOMIS & CLARK 
(1018 pp., $2.50) 


Reading for Ideas 
edited by HARRISON & CHRISTIAN 
(392 pp., $1.50) 


Write for examination copies 


FARRAR & RINEHART, INC. 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16 


q 


An immediate success— 


A Handbook of 
Writing and Speaking 


By TAFT, McDERMOTT 
JENSEN & YEAGER 


(435 pp., $1.40) 


‘Tw first eight chapters present simply and fully the basic 
principles of grammar and composition; the five chapters 
which follow, special forms of writing, including the précis, 
the technical report, the research paper, letters, and military 
correspondence. In the concluding four chapters, W. Hayes 
Yeager has brilliantly condensed the principles of speech com- 
position and applied them to special types of speeches. 


Some Recent Adoptions 


Dartmouth College University of Illinois 

De Paul University University of Michigan 
Loyola University (Chicago) University of Minnesota 
Middlebury College University of Washington 
University of Idaho Washington University 


Write for an examination copy 


if you do not have this book 


FARRAR & RINEHART, INC. 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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American Thinking 
and Writing 


By 
JOSEPH M. BACHELOR and RALPH HENRY 


| N spirit, in content, and in method, this stimulating book of models for college 
English composition courses is more perfectly geared to the wartime teaching 
of its subject than any other similar book now available. In addition to its main 
purpose of harnessing writing to reading, this intensely interesting text focuses 
thinking on the meaning of American democracy and its implications for the 
present and the future. 


Rich in Challenging Ideas 


The book contains fifty notable selections from contemporary American writ- 
ings, each of which points up a problem that is of immediate personal interest 
and of national concern. Although these selections, which illustrate a great 
variety of literary techniques, are models of competent writing, their chief value 
to the student of composition is their richness in challenging ideas—ideas that 
must be thought through if America is to remain united and strong. 


Really Harnesses Writing to Reading 


From the teaching point of view, the outstanding feature of this book is the 
authors’ method of harnessing writing to reading. They provide after each se- 
lection several groups of questions and exercises, the first of which is designed 
to test the student’s reading comprehension, and the second, intended for class 
discussion, deals with the ideas in the selections in such a way as to stimulate 


independent thinking. 


Teaches Rhetoric and Word Sense 


The other groups of questions and exercises first bring to the student’s attention 
the rhetorical principles and stylistic devices used effectively in the essays; then 
attack the vocabulary problem; and, finally, offer a wide choice of suggestive 
theme topics. 


OCTAVO 565 PAGES $2.25 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N.Y. 
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POETRY BETWEEN THE WARS 


SELDEN RODMAN‘ 


The era in English poetry between 
wars begins now to move into perspec- 
tive—begins because it will be a long 
time yet before the relative merits of 
poets writing in those uneasy twenty 
years can be accurately estimated. How- 
ever, we have come a long way from the 
period in the 1920’s when technical ex- 
perimentation and an eclectic, critical, 
self-analytical attitude on the part of the 
rising poets fed new and exciting forms 
into English verse but dried up, to a cer- 
tain degree, the springs of power; a long 
way from the period in the thirties when 
what Yeats called “the garrets and the 
cellars’ drowned out almost everything 
with the cry that poetry should serve 
the cause of revolution in the same sense 
as a picket line or a manifesto. What re- 
mains, after all the platforms and jockey- 
ings and critical estimates, ranging from 
the urbane to the vituperative, is the 
verse, the art—a continuance and exten- 
sion of the English tradition. 

Four poets, I think, dominate the era, 
either by the pre-eminence of their verse 
or by the influence they have had on 
other poets—W. B. Yeats, T. S. Eliot, 
Ezra Pound, and W. H. Auden. This 


* Poet, editor of A New Anthology of Modern 
Poetry, and, until his induction into the Army, 
one of the editors of the magazine Common Sense. 


may be clarified by using them as focal 
points, so to speak, for the rest. 


I 


After the close of the last war poetry 
entered a period which has been various- 
ly characterized as one of sterility, fu- 
tility, and despair. It was a time of the 
breakup of forms— 


Things fall apart, the center cannot hold; 
Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world. .. . . 


But it was also a time of innovation, 
and how valuable this was we can now 
see. Out of the disillusionment and the 
doubting, the analytical mind turned on 
every established fact and tradition; out 
of the poems patched together with tag 
ends of the Elizabethans, Latin, French, 
Sanskrit, Greek, Dante, or Villon or Pro- 
pertius or Li Po, came a kind of revolu- 
tion in writing which brought back to 
verse a clarity and discipline which had 
long been lacking. 

One of Joyce’s characters says that the 
philosophy of the Elizabethans was 
summed up in the lines: 


Duncan is in his grave. 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 


But the poets of the twenties could not 
rest even here, nor in that rather roman- 
tic pessimism of night and the machine 
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which characterized many of the Vic- 
torians. If the problem of their relation 
to their world was a problem which beset 
poets of all times, still their world had 
reached an unprecedented complexity 
and specialization of knowledge without 
synthesis or unifying principle. Their 
work was a reflection of this, just as 
much of the best work done by the 
younger poets in the thirties was to have 
power by its revolutionary fervor, the 
passionate conviction generated by a 
naive faith in economic determinism. 

And just as what is valuable now in 
the work of the Leftist poets of the thir- 
ties is not how well they preached or 
failed to preach their doctrine but how 
well they expressed the eternal human 
constants of indignation or pity or out- 
rage or rebellion, so it does not matter 
that the poets of the twenties failed to 
find an answer or denied the existence of 
an answer, that their mood is the mood 
of Eliot’s The Wasteland and The Hollow 
Men or Pound’s Hugh Selwyn Mauberly. 
Their work is not the dead end it was so 
loudly proclaimed to be by those who 
would not or could not see the change in 
direction; it was part of a continuity we 
can now recognize, and, technically at 
least, it marked a turning-point. 

There were poets who had been writ- 
ing in the period before the last war who 
recognized this and availed themselves of 
it, and there were others on whom it had 
little effect. It came too late to influence 
Thomas Hardy, nor can one trace its in- 
fluence directly in such poets as A. E. 
Housman or Robinson Jeffers or Carl 
Sandburg or Robert Frost. But this is 
dangerous ground; no poet who is vital 
and creative and a part of his time can fail 
to be affected, at however far a remove, 
by a new development in his art. The 
progressive deterioration of the work of 
Edna St. Vincent Millay from its early 


excellence could not, for example, have 
culminated in the mawkish absurdity of 
Lidice if she had gone properly to school 
of Eliot and Pound. 

Much, obviously, of Eliot’s work and 
Pound’s and the verse written directly 
under their influence, difficult and ob- 
scure, will have only an antiquarian in- 
terest for its technical experiments. Anal- 
ogies have been made to the work of 
the schools which preceded Dante— 
schools which the poets of the twenties 
studied quite as diligently as they studied 
Laforgue, Rimbaud, and the other 
French Symbolists. 

Eliot and Pound, steeped in these two 
schools, sought to bring back to English 
verse the precision and exactitude of the 
best prose. They tried to employ always 
a specific, particular image or word for a 
vague or general one. Pound had pub- 
lished fairly extensively both before and 
during the last war, and Eliot’s Prufrock 
was published in 1917. But it was not 
until after the appearance of The Waste- 
land in 1922 that the influence became 
dominant. Nor was this influence due to 
the verse alone. Both Eliot and Pound 
made considerable excursions into criti- 
cism, and here Eliot had a particularly 
far-reaching effect. In one of his essays, 
for example, he delivered the famous dic- 
tum that it is better to try to write like 
Dante than like Shakespeare, for if you 
imitate Dante’s verse and fail, you will 
only succeed in becoming pedestrian, 
whereas if you try to imitate Shake- 
speare, you will become absurd. 

Here, for all the avenues he and Pound 
opened up to other poets, was a negative 
by-product of that influence: the fear of 
becoming absurd. If it sharpened the 
critical faculty to good uses, it fell over 
into a kind of absurdity itself. Poets pol- 
ished and repolished their lines so that 
not a one might disgrace them and 
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propped them up with quotations or 
echoes of quotations from the unmis- 
takably great. It was hotly debated 
whether certain poets were critics first 
and poets second or vice versa. For, if 
the use of quotation is perfectly legiti- 
mate, either in the association-of-ideas 
technique or as a kind of quintessential 
statement or as a rolling, nostalgic echo 
of the past, when carried to extremes it 
becomes merely the activity of the eclec- 
tic critic or professor piecing together 
odds and ends from the accumulation of 
the past. 

With it went a kind of cult of non- 
productivity. Obviously, poets could not 
endlessly polish and repolish and achieve 
a high output. But the reason went deep- 
er than this: it was part of that attitude 
of negativism and despair which vitiates 
creative energy. It was also partly due 
to a striving for classic elegance and wit. 
Pound wrote: 


His true Penelope was Flaubert, 
He fished by obstinate isles; 
Observed the elegance of Circe’s hair 
Rather than the mottoes on sundials. 


At its best this technique could 
achieve such epigrammatic excellencies 
as appear through much of Pound’s early 
work. But all of Eliot’s poetry until the 
period of the thirties could be put to- 
gether in one fairly thin volume; and this 
in itself had a seductive and detrimental 
effect on the literary trerd which fol- 
lowed him. Further, though the charge 
of obscurity is generally brought against 
modern verse by people too lazy to cope 
with it, disgust at the world of the twen- 
ties and its prevailing standards sanc- 
tioned an obscurity which at times seems 
deliberate and evasive. | 

Perhaps all this was an illusion from 
which men suffered; certainly it was a 
phase, for most of the good poets of the 


time, including Eliot himself, have 
emerged from it. Paradoxically, it pro- 
duced an abundance of valuable experi- 
mentation. Conrad Aiken, dominated by 
a sense of disintegration, exploring the 
dark worlds of the mind, produced sever- 
al fine lyrics and in certain of the Preludes 
blank verse of a high order. Archibald 
MacLeish, in his “Einstein,” a magnifi- 
cent tour de force, made a parallel ex- 
ploration of the world dominated by 
astrophysics. Of his two long poems, The 
Hamlet of A. MacLeish was a subjective 
examination in the Eliot tradition, but 
Conquistador, which owed a great deal 
to the Anabase of St. J. Perse and to 
Pound’s Cantos, brought new sweep and 
vigor without loss of discipline to narra- 
tive verse. John Crowe Ransom, also 
influenced by Eliot and Pound, sought 
for a classic elegance and wit and in his 
best poems achieved them with his own 
inflection. Much of his work, however, 
was thinned and weakened by what 
seems an overexercise of the critical and 
analytical faculties, the faults and fears, 
of that school. To an even greater extent 
Allen Tate suffered from this; for all the 
excellencies of image and technique in 
many of his poems, the majority of them 
have a kind of polished density, often 
almost inert. 

E. E. Cummings, pioneering his own 
experimentation, could not be accused 
of excessive prudence. He not infre- 
quently achieved that element of excite- 
ment and surprise which is an integral 
quality of the great lyrical poets, but his 
typographical oddities often have a de- 
cidedly negative effect, placing the em- 
phasis not on the ear, where it should be 
in reading verse, but upon the eye and 
the printed page. Marianne Moore’s de- 
scriptive poetry is marked by an equally 
uncompromising originality and wit; 
but, again, many of her technical innova- 
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tions seem fruitless for other poets, and 
even her use of rhyme, the displacement 
of emphasis, often gives the effect of 
jerkiness or of images weaving in half- 
sleep. Wallace Stevens, who also worked 
entirely in the shadowy medium of things 
implied but never stated, increasingly 
sacrificed the exotic subject matter he 
once relied on for thin philosophical ab- 
stractions. But Jeremy Ingalls, one of 
the most talented lyrical voices of the 
early forties, is beginning to show how 
the “metaphysical” tradition may be re- 
infused with life by tying it again to 
popular and universal issues. 


Il 


The dominant literary figures of the 
twenties were Yeats, Eliot, and Joyce. It 
was not by accident that they stemmed 
from the Symbolist movement. But 
there was a contrary tradition which 
more or less followed Whitman and 
which began before the last war to cele- 
brate the American scene. This tradition 
has a continuity of its own running 
through to the present. Its leaders are 
Robert Frost and Carl Sandburg, and it 
has produced a large body of fine work. 
In the thirties its influence began to be 
marked again when younger poets, using 
the techniques they had learned from the 
Symbolists and from Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, broke through the cult of non- 
productivity, footnotes, and endless criti- 
cal examination to write an occasional 
ragged line for the sake of force and pow- 
er. This change, of course, was not due 
entirely to Frost and Sandburg, as we 
shall see when we come to the period 
whose focal point is W. H. Auden, but it 
was greatly influenced by their orienta- 
tion and their subject matter. 

Already in the twenties a kind of split 
between those influenced by the two tra- 
ditions had begun. Stephen Vincent Be- 


nét’s John Brown’s Body, rich in folklore 
and full of sprawling vitality but stylisti- 
cally thin, was a landmark in the tradi- 
tional Whitmanesque camp. Horace 
Gregory, on the other hand, was a con- 
sistent experimenter, and his exploration 
of the idioms of the machine and the 
conflict of social forces in our time was 
to have a definite effect on the younger 
poets of the thirties. Gregory, however, 
at least through much of this period, 
suffered from the same division that 
marked the work of a more spectacular 
and ambitious poet, Hart Crane. In 
Crane’s The Bridge there are passages of 
great scope and beauty, but there are 
also passages that seem merely reaching 
and obscure, as if written in a fume. The 
narration is badly integrated; the con- 
flict between the lyrical (which came 
naturally to Crane) and the cosmic ob- 
jectivity he attempted buckles the form, 
so that it reflects neither the profound 
constants of the individual nor that 
“Myth of America” which he endeavored 
to express. 

In the re-discovery of the Metaphysi- 
cals, especially Donne, another profound 
influence on the verse of the era must be 
noted. It rescued several major poets of 
the language from comparative oblivion; 
it broke the dominance of Milton; it pro- 
vided a school where poets still in their 
creative vigor, freed from the academi- 
cians and the overpowering, fixed figure 
of Shakespeare, could study the flexible 
mastery of blank verse. This, of course, 
affected not only the period of which 
Eliot is the focal point but the thirties. 


Ill 


In the early thirties there appeared a 
small anthology of recent English verse 
called New Signatures, edited by Michael 
Roberts. None of the poets in it was 
known outside of a very small circle, and 
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among them were two named W. H. Au- 
den and Stephen Spender. Up until this 
time the language, as Pound had said, 
had been almost entirely in the keeping 
of the Irish and the Americans. Roberts’ 
anthology heralded a development whose 
importance became unmistakable when, 
in 1934, both Spender and Auden pub- 
lished books of verse. Spender was the 
first to be generally recognized. More im- 
mediately moving and lyrical than Au- 
den, he combined a grave dignity with 
intensity : 


I think continually of those who were truly 
great, 

Who, from the womb, remembered the soul’s 
history 

Through corridors of light where the hours are 


This, undeniably, was a new voice, and 
the poem was at once hailed as one of the 
great lyrics of the time. But Auden was 
more incisive and more provocative, 
capable of greater technical improvisa- 
tion; his satirical gift was already well de- 
veloped, and in his lines could be felt a 
packed, uprushing energy that was no 
less original for what it owed to the folk 
ballads and the “sprung rhythm” of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. While Spender 
had energy with compassion, outraged 
rebellion against social injustice, and 
deep sympathy, Auden moved with in- 
dignation and urgency, a sense of crisis 
and a crash to come: 


The falling leaves know it, the children, 

At play on the fuming alkali-tip 

Or by the flooded football ground, know it— 
This is the dragon’s day, the devourer’s. . . . . 


The turn that was marked here was a 
generation of poets with a new vitality 
who had learned their lessons of Eliot 
and Pound and Hopkins and the Eliza- 
bethans and John Donne. But there was 
another influence at work—that of Wil- 


fred Owen. Owen, as the outstanding 
war poet of 1914-18, does not belong in 
a consideration of this era, but his no- 
bility and indignation as well as his 
startling use of assonance had a pro- 
found effect on the poets of the thirties. 
Where the period of The Wasteland saw a 
world that sickened and died in futilities 
without any answer certain or even prob- 
able, the thirties were filled with an 
apocalpytic sense. Indignation at the 
state of the times and pity for the conse- 
quences in human suffering of economic 
folly and injustice replaced disgust and 
despair, and since the condition of the 
world was considered to be discoverable 
in economic determinism, the cure was 
believed to lie there also. The coming col- 
lapse so variously foreseen and predicted 
was generally anticipated with hope. Out 
of it would come the new order. ‘‘Poets,”’ 
said Shelley, ‘‘are the trumpets which 
sing to battle.’”’ And this most of the 
young poets of the thirties took them- 
selves literally to be, whether the battle 
was to be fought in the classrooms of the 
nation, in the legislative assemblies, or 
in the romantic barricades in the streets. 
And in this, in the vigorous protest and 
expectation which fertilized their poetic 
gifts, lies the source of much of the good 
poetry written in the thirties—poetry 
which remains valid and valuable today 
even when it can be seen that the prob- 
lems of human fate posed by the Sym- 
bolists are not to be settled merely by 
the dogmas of Marx. 

In America, Archibald MacLeish, 
turning with the change, first achieved 
his own particular idiom in the satirical 
Frescoes for Mr. Rockefeller’s City. Mu- 
riel Rukeyser celebrated the revolution 
of the Left in verses whose best ex- 
amples have a straightforward percep- 
tion and passionate invocation only 
slightly marred by the oversimplicity of 
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the doctrine which she preached. James 
Agee, whose Permit Me Voyage appeared 
in the same year as the books of Spender 
and Auden, achieved both beauty and 
indignation, a fine interweaving of sound 
and image, and an angle-perspective of 
the American scene particularly his own 
without riding any popular revolutionary 
bandwagon. Kenneth Fearing, though 
starting as an orthodox Marxist, de- 
veloped a style which does not seem dis- 
tinctly derivative of anyone; occasionally 
it leaps, with its metropolitan images 
and themes, to a cold brilliancy of satiric 
wit. 

The older poets, from whom all these 
had learned so much, continued to pro- 
duce poetry which was in no way inferior 
to their previous work and in some cases 
superior. If Pound disappeared into the 
thicket of the Cantos and finally into the 
cultural desert of fascism, Eliot, under 
the form of his Anglo-Catholicism, 
turned to a preoccupation with the prob- 
lem of evil and to an affirmation of faith 
which is a long distance from The Waste- 
land. This change, first plainly manifest 
in Ash Wednesday, proceeds through the 
more or less apprentice play, The Rock, 
to the magnificent Murder in the Cathe- 
dral. It continues today in the series of 
poems beginning with Burnt Norton, 
which belongs to the period between 
wars: 

We move above the moving tree 

In light upon the figured leaf 

And hear upon the sodden floor 
Below, the boarhound and the boar 


Pursue their pattern as before 
But reconciled among the stars. 


Yeats maintained his position as the 
greatest poet of our time to the end of his 
life. It was an ascendancy which became, 
for the purposes of a retrospective sur- 
vey, unmistakable with the appearance 


in 1919 of The Wild Swans at Coole. Some 
day a critic will more directly trace the 
influence of A Vision, that archetypal 
system of symbols, on the strengthening 
and enriching of his images as one can 
now more easily trace the influence of 
Eliot and Pound in the stricter pruning 
and discipline of his great last poems. 

Yeats’s influence was mostly indirect. 
The forms he mastered were predomi- 
nantly his own and did not open up new 
fields to other poets, while his later ex- 
periments with a highly symbolic, styl- 
ized drama to be played before a few 
people seem to offer nothing to the verse- 
dramatist of the future. There were other 
developments, however, in this field 
which cannot be omitted from any sur- 
vey. 

During the thirties the verse play, 
which had reached a sort of nadir in the 
Victorian era, was resurrected in new 
forms and with fresh vitality. The poets, 
however, suffered from an inability or 
an unwillingness to learn dramatic con- 
struction, and it is this which mars their 
work in spite of many individual scenes 
and speeches which are moving and effec- 
tive upon the stage. The best of these 
remains Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral. 
His The Family Reunion, while better 
constructed, does not range in its verse 
the same heights of dignity and terror. 
Auden and Isherwood’s The Ascent 
of F6 is the closest challenge, being far 
more nearly a play than their apprentice 
effort, The Dog beneath the Skin or the 
careless construction and political ab- 
surdity of On the Frontier. Two of the 
most horrible examples of the failure to 
take dramatic requirements into account 
are MacNeice’s Out of the Picture and 
Delmore Schwartz’s Shenandoah. Less 
conspicuously amateurish, but still a fail- 
ure on its own grounds, was Archibald 
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MacLeish’s Panic. MacLeish, however, 
turned from this to master a different me- 
dium, the radio play, with his memo- 
rable Fall of the City. 

Nor was this the only type of experi- 
mentation in the thirties. Where poets 
of the twenties had generally seen the 
machine as an inimical force, poets of the 
later period found in it, or in aspects of 
it, something to celebrate. Particularly 
was this true, and appropriately for the 
coming Air Age, of the airplane and 
flight. Images drawn from it occur con- 
tinually, and treatment ranged from 
poems such as Auden’s Journal of an Air- 
man and Spender’s To Poets and Airmen 
to Reuel Denney’s excellent Elegy on the 
Pilot and MacLeish’s verse play Air 
Raid, though this could be hardly said to 
celebrate the machine. It was a theme 
which Muriel Rukeyser used to new 
meanings in her brilliant tour de force, 
Theory of Flight, and around which the 
first work in my trilogy, the long narra- 
tive poem The Airmen, was built. Most 
successful of all, and indicating work of 
unquestionable greatness to come, was 
Fleming MacLeish’s magnificent Explo- 
ration by Air. 

As we approach the time of the out- 
break of the second World War, we come 
to a group of poets who grew up and even 
wrote their early poems in the period we 
have been discussing, but to whom the 
war will be the dominant experience and 
whose mature work (if they survive the 
war spiritually as well as physically) will 
probably dominate the revolution in lit- 
erature that is almost certain to follow 
it. Upon the kind of peace that is 
achieved the direction of this new era will 
depend: another “lost generation”’ is pos- 
sible if the seeds of cynicism and nation- 
alism now being planted are continually 


nourished. On the other hand, intense 
idealism and a sense of brotherhood 
based on common suffering and under- 
standing of once unfamiliar peoples and 
places are also possible. 

Perhaps, as a member of this genera- 
tion and as one who has already seen 
something of the devastating impact of 
army life, I exaggerate the importance 
of this experience, but already in the 
work of some of my friends and fellow- 
poets I see the shape of a strange, not 
unpromising, future. The moral self- 
righteousness with which a large number 
of the older literary generation greeted 
the tragedy of 1939 left us cold. When 
we read the polemics and calls to action 
that rushed from the pens of MacLeish, 
Van Wyck Brooks, Mumford, and Mil- 
lay, we remembered those who had gone 
overboard in 1914—18; the sirens of fash- 
ion were calling again, but the shame of 
the aftermath of emotional frenzy was 
still vivid in our memories. Especially in 
the work of Karl Shapiro, the most origi- 
nal and uncompromising poetic talent 
since Auden, was this passionate resolve 
to maintain perspective and integrity ap- 
parent. Person, Place and Thing, Sha- 
piro’s first book, came close to being bit- 
ter in its rejection of the cheap patriot- 
ism and nationalistic America-worship 
then fashionable. His war poems are clas- 
sical in their renunciation of vulgar he- 
roics and popular racial hatreds. Writ- 
ing from New Guinea recently, on the 
relation of poetry and war, Shapiro says: 


We know very well that the most resounding 
slogans ring dead after a few years and that it is 
not for poetry to keep pace with public speeches 
and the strategy of events. We learn that war is 
an affection of the human spirit, without any 
particular reference to “values.” In the totality 
of striving and suffering we come to see the great 
configuration abstractly, with oneself in the cen- 
ter reduced in size but not in meaning, like a 
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V-letter. We learn that distances and new spa- 
tial arrangements cannot disturb the primordial 
equation of man equals man and nation nation. 


Shapiro’s attitude, in so far as it is 
possible to judge during the event itself, 
is typical of the new generation. Richard 
Eberhart, one of the finest of its younger 
lyricists, and now serving in the Navy, 
has compiled an anthology of war poems 
almost puritanical in its avoidance of the 
dated battle piece. Harry Brown, an- 
other soldier-poet, writes a devastating 
criticism of Miss Millay’s monstrous 
bathos. The younger English poets give 
every evidence of being even more care- 
ful to escape war’s pathetic fallacy. The 
conviction of a just cause and a better 
world, they seem to know, is wholly de- 
pendent on the degree of common hu- 
manity and sanity which the individual 
soldier is able to maintain and develop 
in himself. 

It is this spirit which may inform the 


time to come. Verse is a continuity and a 
tradition, and certainly the era which 
closed with the outbreak of war bore for 
the future an unmistakable promise. It 
was a period, as can now be seen, singu- 
larly rich. Experimentation in form and 
style, of the kind which generally pre- 
cedes a great epoch, flourished; new 
forms were created and old ones charged 
with new spirit and vitality. That the 
true poetic faculty, without which such 
innovation becomes mere fashion, was 
not dormant or moribund, as many 
thought, is witnessed by the number of 
good poets the time produced—poets, 
some of them, who are already assured 
their place in English literature. If, 
therefore, poets can survive the time to 
come, if the world does not relax or turn 
back upon those tremendous potentiali- 
ties we can now see, poetry should cross 
the threshold of a great age. The signs 
are here. 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


HENRY W. WELLS’ 


With the death of Stephen Vincent 
Benét, American life and letters have lost 
a vivid and colorful figure whose activ- 
ities extended through a quarter of a 
century. From whatever angle his ac- 
complishments are viewed they afford 
lively materials for controversy. Will he 
be remembered chiefly as a man of let- 
ters and a largely personal force in our 
political and cultural life, or considered 
a notable poet? Will he grow, as Amy 
Lowell has grown, more a figure in 
American biography than in American 
literature, or will his propaganda and his 
editorial labors be largely forgotten while 
all or some of his verse is still read? 


* Department of English and comparative litera- 
ture, Columbia University. 


His many services to other writers of 
both prose and verse and to the welfare 
of our national institutions crowded into 
the latter half of his career. During his 
editorship for a dozen years of the “Yale 
Series of Younger Poets” appeared the 
first volumes of Paul Engle, Muriel 
Rukeyser, Edward Weismiller, Reuel 
Denney, Norman Rosten, and others 
who have won distinct places in con- 
temporary verse. He continuously en- 
couraged and pursued the studies in 
American history which held so central 
a position in his life. These studies sup- 
plied the foundation for his chief poetry, 
both for the long poem, John Brown’s 
Body, which appeared fifteen years ago, 
and for a similar poem of epic pro- 
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portions which, during his last year, he 
left unfinished to turn to work more in- 
timately connected with America’s war 
effort. His editorship, with Carl Car- 
mer, of a series of books on American 
rivers contributes a typical chapter to 
his career as American historian. 

But as a man of letters Benét has 
been more than a historian or editor; he 
has for nearly ten years been a propagan- 
dist and a prophet. As befits a poet who 
is also a historian, he looks with vision 
not only to the past but to the future, 
fulfilling one of the oldest and most 
revered functions of the poet, that of 
prophecy. His devotion to American 
history led him to belief in political ideals 
which he early found menaced by the rise 
of fascism. Considerably before such 
fears were widely felt in this country, he 
recognized the military tyrannies of Eu- 
rope and Asia as perils to our life and 
national integrity. His statements on 
the goals of American policy rang with 
unsurpassed clarity and vigor, receiving 
further currency through public quota- 
tion by President Roosevelt. They have 
not only lent valuable support to the 
democratic cause; they have contrib- 
uted far more than a mere atom to both 
the inspiration and definition of this 
cause. With his death democracy loses 
one of her most discerning, foreseeing, 
and eloquent leaders. His courage, too, 
equaled his enlightenment. With no less 
zeal than Milton, he turned from poetry 
to aid a people in their greatest trial, and 
his recent broadcasts in behalf of na- 
tional needs are at least comparable to 
the pamphleteering of the older poet. 
Milton wore out his eyes in the service 
of his country; Benét, always physically 
frail, knowingly hastened his death, 
which is in one sense what the soldier 
does. The poets also served. 

America has lost, then, an important 
man of letters and public servant, one 


who aided his fellows individually and 
collectively by word and deed. There 
can be no question, again to quote Mil- 
ton, that Benét was ‘‘a good man.” But 
there is no use avoiding the fact that his 
worth as a poet has been seriously 
questioned. Has literature sustained a 
loss comparable to that of the country 
itself, or even greater? It is too early to 
give a thoroughly considered answer to 
the question. And there are always many 
kinds of answers to such a query. The 
more critical and philosophical must dis- 
tinguish strength and weakness as min- 
gled throughout all his imaginative works 
—novels, stories, and poems. The more 
pragmatic and practical reply merely 
attempts to tell us which of his books, if 
any, are likely to survive and which to 
be forgotten. Obviously, the thorough 
analysis requires much time and space; 
the simpler and more practical course is 
at the moment the only one really avail- 
able. While some succinct evidence must 
be given for our conclusions, there is no 
reason why a fairly simple decision can- 
not be reached. A survey of his en- 
tire work leads us, I believe, to these 
views: that Benét will be remem- 
bered rather for his poetry than for his 
miscellaneous prose or other labors as 
man of letters, and that while some 
poetic power, much diminished by un- 
critical facility, may occasionally be 
found in his minor poems, the public has 
in no way erred in neglecting these and 
in giving a decisive verdict that John 
Brown’s Body is both a true poem and 
an exceptionally good one—a work that, 
with all its fairly obvious defects, pos- 
sesses great beauty. Here is a major and 
lasting contribution to our literature, 
written with a delicacy which prolonged 
criticism, study, and attention alone can 
disclose. Its reputation may well in- 
crease rather than diminish with the 
years. Benét’s life has at almost all 
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points been a surprising one. Perhaps 
the chief surprise is that an author who 
has published so much clearly second- 
rate verse and prose should also have 
produced a single highly important lit- 
erary monument. 

The extraordinarily fluent but undis- 
tinguished verses which he produced 
from childhood to the mid-years of his 
comparatively brief career will presum- 
ably be in no eyes regarded as of real 
literary consequence, however much 
they once gained their young author the 
admiration and high hopes of his many 
friends. Despite their emotional excite- 
ment and flashes of brilliance, they 
wholly lacked firmness of design and sus- 
tained imaginative vigor. Benét was no 
Chatterton. One youthful poet attained 
originality while vainly attempting to 
conceal innocent forgeries; the other 
overlooked insidious forgeries while some 
too sanguine critics mistook his fluency 
for creative force. Benét required a 
strong diet of history to give him energy 
for genuinely imaginative literary work. 

One readily sees why his reputation 
as poet has suffered in certain circles. 
There are, first of all, the modern pré- 
cieuses ridicules, who condemn John 
Brown’s Body simply because the gen- 
eral public so clearly approves of it. A 
good poem, they tell us, obviously cannot 
be a popular one—largely, no doubt, 
because their poems are not popular. 
As a literary form the short poem has 
always seemed within the reach of all 
who attempt to practice the art or even 
to enjoy it. Today thousands of poets in 
America compete for lyric honors, read- 
ing one another’s verses in poetry mag- 
azines. We have enjoyed a happily lyric 
age. Our criticism has taken all too 
seriously the clearly biased dictum of 
Poe and too often described poetry itself 
in terms of lyric poetry. Many persons 


who affect the lyric at first neglect and 
then condemn all contemporary long 
poems. It is true that such work cannot 
give us a satisfaction closely resembling 
that which we enjoy in the lyric. The 
purity and intensity of such a subjective 
poet as Elinor Wylie, for example, cannot 
be maintained by a writer like Benét, 
whose lyrics are on the whole more or 
less commonplace. Benét’s long poem 
as a whole lacks, and should lack, the 
lyric virtues. Undoubtedly the work 
does combine elements from social his- 
tory and the historical novel as well as 
elements more distinctively poetic. This 
in no way damages its stature. On the 
contrary, it may be found to enrich it. 
It may well be questioned whether any of 
the innumerable histories, biographies, 
and novels thus far evoked by the Civil 
War will enjoy the widespread and last- 
ing influence of Benét’s poem. Their 
pages may well have gone with the 
winds or found rest on the quiet shelves 
of great libraries while his remain in 
popular use. His practice splendidly jus- 
tifies both his use of verse and the entire 
eclectic method which he pursues. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
undeniable defects of the book as poetry, 
so often remarked by its critics and so 
apparent to many readers. Undeniably 
it lacks in parts the verbal or even the 
spiritual excitement of the great epics. 
Its many brief sections are far from whol- 
ly co-ordinated with one another. The 
touch of banality from which few of Be- 
nét’s poems are free lies upon many of 
its pages. Thus the pictures of North, 
South, and West are too clearly what we 
expect: in other words, we occasionally 
feel the work to be a highly emotion- 
alized high-school history, not a truly im- 
aginative poem. Benét suffers from an 
inescapably romantic and youthful dis- 
position for extremes of sentiment, of 


fe 


love and hate, praise and blame. Sound 
as the historical background of his poem 
is, its philosophical background remains, 
to say the least, undistinguished. That 
he should at any time have written so 
notable a masterpiece of imaginative 
literature is sufficiently remarkable; but, 
after all, his highly human failings and 
marked personality occasionally blemish 
even this largely impersonal work. 

Some of the causes whereby John 
Brown’s Body, on the other hand, so 
clearly transcends the usual level of 
Benét’s workmanship are not far to seek. 
Wholly successful neither in lyrical verse 
nor in prose, he finds his forte in the 
long poem. An epic is, according to tra- 
ditional views formulated in criticism 
from Lessing to Arnold, in part naive; 
and Benét’s character and youth aided 
him in achieving such an outlook. The 
blemishes in his own lyrical poetry are 
personal defects in taste, temper, and 
tone. When passing to the largely objec- 
tive and impersonal field of the epic, he 
left, and very definitely stated that he 
left, his more personal self behind. The 
personal digressions in John Brown’s 
Body scarcely exceed in proportion those 
in Paradise Lost. Another way of stating 
this case is to say that in writing his 
epic Benét exchanged his lesser for his 
larger self. Like Shakespeare in King 
Henry IV or Hardy in The Dynasts, he 
effected a marriage of poetry and history. 
His early residence in all the chief sec- 
tions of the country helped to make his 
realization of America less bookish than 
real. He held may qualifications for 
his task. 

Yet his success largely surprised both 
himself and his friends. His achieve- 
ment became possible only as he reached 
heights rarely attained by an author 
in his first long poem. Some early trials 
at novel writing—as we must view them 
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now, merely experiments—were of help. 
But the skill with which Benét varies his 
meters and his rhythms, the largeness 
and originality of his design, his achieve- 
ment of a “‘cycloramic’”’ effect (to use his 
own word), and the humanity, humor, 
dignity, and nobility present in his epic, 
though so rarely glimpsed in his short 
poems, must remain far less evident in 
their biographical causes than in their 
actual effect. The measure of our own 
catholicity and sincerity of taste is fairly 
taken by our willingness to recognize 
this most unusual work—all irrelevant 
objections to the contrary—for its true 
and substantial worth. 

In addition to the writings which ap- 
peared during Benét’s lifetime, the re- 
cently published posthumous volume, 
Western Star, must, of course, be con- 
sidered in any complete estimate of his 
work. Some of its reviewers have, rashly, 
I believe, preferred it to John Brown’s 
Body. Yet the new volume is in itself no 
thoroughly satisfactory basis for the 
judgment of Benét’s powers, since it 
represents only a part of a much longer 
poem projected but not completed. In- 
deed, no assurances can be wholly sat- 
isfactory that the present section had 
received the final revision which its 
author would have given it. The poem, 
which Benét confesses to be of a loose 
structure, tells of the gathering of the 
earliest immigrants to America and of 
their first years in the New World. Only 
the colonies of Jamestown and Plymouth 
are described in detail. The style is on 
the average, perhaps, firmer and more 
consistent than that of John Brown’s 
Body; lyrical intensity and enthusiasm 
are diminished; in point of construction 
we are further from fiction and the novel 
and nearer to mere chronicle history. 
The work as it stands suffers one of the 
most typical of epic faults, which is not 
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dullness but diffusion. One longs for a 
greater unity of purpose or design. 
More of this desired purpose would, 
no doubt, have appeared in the unwritten 
sections of Benét’s poem. We can now 
only guess at what the whole work 
might have made clear. The poet’s initial 
description of the American character 
indicates his belief in our tireless and 
idealistic quest of new goals. He goes 
back to America’s past apparently in 
order to build a case for his belief in 
America’s policy of today and of tomor- 
row. Americans he believes to be as a 
whole explorers and liberals, always seek- 
ing a new Zion. In their pursuit at first 
they crossed the Atlantic; next they 
crossed the continent; and today they 
are projecting the structure, both spir- 
itual and political, of a new interna- 
tionalism. No longer extending their 
merely political boundaries, they ad- 
vance their liberal concepts in the cause 
of humanity at large. All Benét’s activ- 
ity during his last three or four years 
shows his devotion to this new humani- 
tarianism, expressed at times by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and more persistently by 
Vice-President Wallace. Although Benét 
began his poem before the present war, 
he proved peculiarly far sighted in his 
political vision. As already noted, for 
several years he foresaw a clash between 
the world-wide forces of fascism and 
democracy. His last poem did not grow 
out of the present war, since it was pro- 
jected at least as early as 1934, but when 
he died it was presumably growing into it 
and growing beyond it into the peace. 
Yet if this outlook was in fact the goal 
of the poem, it is not made poetically 
and imaginatively convincing in the elo- 
quent fragment which we now have, and 
which is presumably all that we shall 
ever possess. Here is, indeed, a noble 
fragment worthy of its author, gratifying 


to his admirers, and challenging the 
attention of all book-loving Americans 
concerned with the theory and practice 
of poetry. But, chiefly because of its 
truncated form, it cannot well be con- 
sidered his masterpiece. Had Western 
Star drawn to its conclusion, it might 
possibly have forged ahead of John 
Brown’s Body. But, as it is, it seems very 
doubtful if it will move the public to 
alter its decided opinion that Benét’s 
finest work lies in his longest finished 
poem. 

There is also further evidence of a 
somewhat different sort leading to the 
same conclusion. The merits of Western 
Star, considered as poetry, depend, of 
course, not only upon its construction 
but upon its style. And here a distinc- 
tion must be made definitely favorable 
to the earlier book. Both are historical 
poems, but John Brown’s Body stands 
the closer to the speech and experience 
of its author. Benét knew persons who 
had been a part of the Civil War. This 
war was in his blood as the earliest 
settlement of America was not. He him- 
self came of a military family. By res- 
idence early in life in various parts of 
the country he knew in a personal, 
intimate way the idiom of the con- 
servative North and the conservative 
South. He had approximately the same 
intimacy with the Civil War which 
Thomas Hardy, when he worked upon 
that other great historical poem, The 
Dynasts, possessed with the persons, 
places, and events of the Napoleonic 
wars. The subject neither crowded too 
closely upon Benét nor slipped beyond 
his proper range. As a result there is a 
singular vitality in the language of John 
Brown’s Body, as there is also in the 
poetic language of The Dynasts. Western 
Star, on the contrary, looks at times too 
much like a museum piece. The further 
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Benét is from home, the less his poetry 
is at home. Especially the realistic 
writing of the scenes laid in England 
is studiously and ingeniously concocted 
from books of Elizabethan prose and 
verse, not derived from the live lips 
of men and women. Only persons 
highly familiar with Elizabethan style 
will comprehend how clever Benét has 
been in utilizing his learning; but these 
very persons, remembering the rich, 
native splendor of Shakespearean Eng- 
lish, will be the first to question the 
wisdom of Benét’s antiquarianism. The 
total effect is more that of an artificial 
revival than a spiritual resurrection. It 
too nearly resembles a_ tercentenary 
pageant in a New England or a Vir- 
ginian town. It comes too close to Wil- 
liamsburg, rebuilt by Mr. Rockefeller. 
In the case of both John Brown’s Body 
and Western Star, the relation between 
poetry and history proves of the highest 
importance, with the advantage in po- 
etic vitality well on the side of the earlier 
work. Both are noble and refreshing 
contributions to American literature. 
Both proceed from one of the most 


enlightened poets of our times, to 
the strong rebuke of an age in which 
much poetry prefers the dark to the 
light. 

Benét is dead, a martyr to democracy 
in no idle use of the two words. In this 
cause his spiritual body marches on 
today shoulder to shoulder with that of 
his own John Brown. But such great 
services are only too soon forgotten, 
ironically deposited, so to speak, within 
the tomb of the unknown soldier whose 
private death secures the public victory. 
The character which so charmed and 
inspired his friends inevitably passes 
from sight. Both Benét’s editorial work 
and his occasional prose will in all proba- 
bility be lost to general view. His shorter 
poems, almost without exception, scarce- 
ly possess the vigor to outlast many 
seasons of such rapid change as seems 
descending upon us. By virtue of John 
Brown’s Body and, so far as we can now 
foresee, by this alone, his spirit promises 
to march for years to come in the very 
foremost ranks of American literature. 
We shall not be overgenerous if we add, 
also, of American poetry. 


BROWNING’S MESSAGE FOR DARK DAYS 


TROY ORGAN’* 


It is a hopeful sign that so far in the 
present conflict we Americans have not 
turned our backs on the arts in our seri- 
ous attempt to preserve the democratic 
way of life. In such periods of national 
crisis there are always those who cry that 
all is lost unless the entire efforts of the 
people are directed to the business at 
hand. Others claim that public morale 


* Member of the department of philosophy, Par- 
sons College, Fairfield, Iowa. 


can be maintained only if the arts, edu- 
cation, and religion are allowed to con- 
tinue their work of uplifting the spirit of 
man even in the face of a national crisis. 
The charge of fiddling while Rome burns 
can be met with the counterclaim of the 
necessity of fighting with a song in the 
heart. 

It has occurred to me that Robert 
Browning stands close to the head of the 
list of poets worth reading in dark days. 
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He has been called the happiest man of 
the nineteenth century. In a period 
when long-established institutions and 
traditions seemed to be crumbling and 
when changes were taking place so rapid- 
ly that most men were struggling in a 
slough of despair, Browning serenely 
viewed the whole of life and proclaimed 
it good. The nineteenth century was a 
period of social, political, industrial, in- 
tellectual, and religious unrest. Then— 
even as now—men subconsciously de- 
sired an integration of life similar to the 
one lost in the breakup of scholasticism. 
Many swung to romanticism in an effort 
to find rest for their souls; some turned to 
bitter pessimism; others sought consola- 
tion in art, philosophical idealism, or su- 
pernaturalistic religion. Against this 
confused background of disillusionment 
and despair stood one bright star—Rob- 
ert Browning. The striking fact about 
him is that he was an optimist even 
though he consciously concerned himself 
with the evils of life. His optimism has 
erroneously been epitomized as ‘Hur- 
rah for the universe!” or as ‘‘God’s in his 
heaven, all’s right with the world.”’ 
Browning’s optimism was in part due 
to a strong body, a vigorous intellect, 
and intense emotions. He also was a 
deeply religious man, although he seems 
to have disliked corporate worship. The 
best clue to his optimism is his inex- 
haustible curiosity. His interests were 
varied, ranging all the way from modeling 
in soft clay to mountain-climbing. He 
was particularly interested in odd facts, 
unusual circumstances, and esoteric char- 
acters. Often he chose as subjects for his 
poems that which no one else would have 
dared to use. He was fascinated by the 
grotesque. He became an expert on 
gargoyles. As a boy his mother often 
persuaded him to take disagreeable med- 
icine by promising to catch a frog for 


him as a reward. His boyhood menagerie 
consisted of monkeys, parrots, hedge- 
hogs, magpies, toads, and lizards. After 
his wife’s death his constant companion 
was a pet owl. He tells us in one of his 
poems that he likes especially the beetle, 
the spider, the worm, the eft, and “all 
those wild creatures God sets up for 
themselves.”’ This healthy interest in 
the ugly is the mark of a strong man 
whose strength inclines toward rough- 
ness. Such an appreciation marks bal- 
ance and a strong sense of humor. Sucha 
man could never be commonplace, af- 
fected, or sentimental. Chesterton has 
said of him: 

He was passionately interested in and in love 
with existence. If the heavens had fallen, and 
all the waters of the earth run with blood, he 
would still have been interested in existence, if 
possible a little more so... . his happiness is 
primal, and beyond the reach of philosophy. 
He is something far more convincing, far more 
comforting, far more religiously significant than 
an optimist: he is a happy man.? 


In similar vein A. H. Strong has written: 


Robert Browning was the greatest optimist 
of the century, and his optimism constituted his 
chief message to our generation. In a pessimis- 
tic age, when the winds were laden with wail- 
ing, he preached a gospel of cheer and hope.’ 


The striking feature of Browning’s po- 
ems is that most of them deal with the 
theme of evil in one or more of its mani- 
fold forms. He conceived his message to 
be that of considering the forms of evil 
and through it all showing reason for 
happiness. Today we are aware of 
Browning’s neglect of social evils in his 
classification. 
characters out of situations in which they 
are the innocent victims of social sins, 
but he does not condemn the evils of so- 
ciety. His Pippa ruins her health in a 
silk mill, but Browning merely mentions 


2G. K. Chesterton, Robert Browning, p. 186. 
3 The Great Poets and Their Theology, p. 413. 
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the fact in passing. Realizing that a poet 
must limit himself somewhere, Browning 
at the beginning of his career limited 
himself to writing about the develop- 
ment of the individual soul. ‘“Shake- 
speare dealt in soul-analysis as a feature 
of his work; Browning gave his force to 
it,” says J. O. Knott.4 Much that is 
commonly regarded as evil Browning 
thinks to be good in disguise. We can 
see in the romantic poem, “Childe Roland 
to the Dark Tower Came,” something of 
the covert nature of good and evil. We 
recognize under the semblance of the en- 
chanted country and the adventurous 
knight a poetic vision of life with its con- 
flicts, contradictions, and mockeries. 
Difficulties and hardships give way 
when they seem almost insuperable. 
Successes look like failures, failures look 
like successes. However, Browning does 
deal with a host of evils that plague man- 
kind. These might be classified under the 
following headings: natural evils, fate, 
physical evils, intellectual evils, evils of 
disposition, moral evils, and, finally, the 
evil of perfection. 

The natural evils include such phe- 
nomena of nature as earthquakes, vol- 
canic eruptions, typhoons, hailstorms, 
floods, and all acts of nature that destroy 
the work of man. But Browning does 
not recognize these as evils. They are 
outside the realm to which moral quali- 
ties may be applied. They are merely 
impersonal forces which impede the prog- 
ress of man. Intrinsically they are 
neither moral nor immoral. In his beau- 
tiful little poem, “The Englishman in 
Italy,” he tells of a man who takes a lit- 
tle boy on his knee and quietly talks to 
him of the beauties of nature while the 
hot sirocco rages. 

Fate, the ‘fell clutch of circumstance”’ 


4 Seekers after Soul (Sherman, French & Co., 1911), 
p. 187. 
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which catches an innocent person and 
places hardships upon him, is also con- 
sidered by Browning, but he does not 
believe it to be an evil. Circumstances 
may promote good, as in “Pippa Passes,” 
in which Pippa appears at just the right 
moment to save a moral breakdown on 
four different occasions in one day; or, 
again, circumstances may cause disaster, 
as in “A Blot in the ’Scutcheon” in 
which a mistaken identity results in 
three deaths. 

In his discussion of physical evils 
Browning minimizes physical pain and 
suffering. These are usually due to a 
violation of natural laws. Browning’s 
characters, although predominantly 
healthy people, are usually sinners rather 
than saints. When Pompilia is dying 
with “twenty-two dagger-wounds, five 
deadly,” she merely mentions her pain. 
Many poets would gloat over her suffer- 
ings and have her writhe in agony. 
Browning, however, does not consider 
pain except as it promotes soul develop- 
ment. Nor did he look on “‘the flesh” as 
necessarily a source of evil. The Wes- 
leyan movement in England during the 
eighteenth century emphasized the con- 
flict between flesh and spirit. Browning 
chose to emphasize the “‘value and sig- 
nificance of the flesh.” In “Fra Lippo 
Lippi” the priest-painter who insisted 
that his saints appear in human form was 
ordered to “‘Paint the soul, never mind 
the legs and arms!’ To which he replied: 

Why can’t a painter lift each foot in turn, 

Left foot and right foot, go a double step, 


Make his flesh liker and his soul more like, 
Both in their order? 


The old Rabbi Ben Ezra says: 


Let us cry, “All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, 
Then flesh helps soul!”’ 
Flesh and soul must walk in lock step for 
the fullest life; flesh in itself is no more 
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evil than is soul. All good things can be 
perverted to evil uses. 

Intellectual evils include doubts and 
uncertainties that stand in the way of 
comforting and satisfying beliefs. How- 
ever, doubt and uncertainty are essen- 
tial to the spiritual life. 

You must mix some uncertainty 

With faith, if you would have faith be.s 
Uncertainty forces men to strengthen 
their faith. Paracelsus says he has 

Just so much of doubt 


As bade me plant a surer foot upon 
The sun-road. 


And Bishop Blougram says: 


The more of doubt the stronger faith, I say, 
If faith o’er comes doubt. 

Browning stresses the evils of disposi- 
tion because of their tremendous influ- 
ence on the development of the spiritual 
life. Many of his poems deal with ha- 
tred, wrath, greed, and jealousy. In the 
“Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister” ha- 
tred creeps into the close brotherhood of 
the monastery. A monk has deteriorated 
until he can say in one breath “Plena 
gratia, Ave, Virgo! Gr-r-r—you swine!” 
Wrath, as inspired by a desperate sense 
of wrongdoing, finds utterance in the 
poem “The Confessional.”’ “A Forgive- 
ness”’ is a curious study of how one must 
rise from despite to achieve active ha- 
tred. In “The Statue and the Bust”’ 
Browning shows the sin of lukewarmness 
of will. All acts, even those that are im- 
moral, should be done wholeheartedly. 


Let a man contend to the uttermost 
For his life’s set price, be it what it will! 


The counter our lovers staked was lost 

As surely as if it were lawful coin: 

And the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 
Is—the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin 

Though the end in sight was a vice, I say, 
You, of the virtue (we issue join) 

How strive you?—De te fabula! 


“Easter Day.” 


Moral evils, theologically called sins, 
are outward expressions of inner impuri- 
ties. Yet Browning will not let us sup- 
pose that such evils are without purpose 
in the human drama. They produce the 
conflict necessary for the development of 
character: 

And as I saw the sin and death, even so 


See I the need yet transcendency of both, 
The good and glory consummated thence.® 


Browning writes of another evil—the 
evil of perfection or, as George Herbert 
Palmer calls it, “the glory of the imper- 
fect.” Imperfection in human achieve- 
ments is a reason for hope, since perfec- 
tion premature would be the worst evil 
that could befall man. Perfection and 
completion spell death; only imperfec- 
tion has a future. This favorite doctrine 
of Browning’s is presented in “Old Pic- 
tures in Florence.” In this fanciful mon- 
ologue the speaker calls to mind the Old 
Masters while he is in Florence viewing 
Giotto’s Campanile. The Greeks, he 
says, had a lesson to teach, namely, the 
perfection of the human figure; but after 
they had presented their theme they had 
no more to say. Attaining perfection in 
portrayal of the human body, they stag- 
nated. The Italian Masters, on the other 
hand, were greater than the Greeks be- 
cause their message was one of imperfec- 
tion. The Masters speak: 

Today’s brief passion limits their range; 

It seethes with the morrow for us and more. 

They are perfect—how else? they shall never 
change: 

We are faulty—why not? we have time in store. 

The Artificer’s hand is not arrested 

With us; we are rough hewn, nowise polished: 
They stand for our copy, and, once invested 

With all they can teach, we shall see them 

abolished. 


’Tis a life-long toil till our lamp be leaven— 
The better! What’s come to perfection per- 
ishes. 


¢“A Death in the Desert.” 
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For Browning the world is a moral 
gymnasium crowded with evils which 
test and develop the man. Life is a 
testing-ground for souls: 

I count life 


Just a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on, educe the man.’ 


In “Rephan”’ he tells a fanciful story 
about a traveler who comes into a land 
with no knowledge of its language or cus- 
toms, but at last, owing to the kindness 
of the people, he is able to communicate 
his story to them. His native home he 
says is a star named Rephan. In his 
country perfection has been attained. 
Neither deficiency nor excess was found 
there; whatever ought to be, was. In this 
land there was no change and, conse- 
quently, no growth. All men were the 
same, and all were equally contented 
with their lot: 
None felt distaste when better and worst 


Were uncontrastable; bless or curse 
What—in that uniform universe? 


In some fashion there arose discontent in 
the heart of this stranger. Perfection be- 
came irksome. 

And I yearned for no sameness but difference 


In thing and thing, that should shock my sense 
With a want of worth in them all. 


He had grown so tired of perfection that 
he wanted to 


.... aspire yet never attain 
To the object aimed at! 


At last a voice spoke to him: 


“So wouldst thou strive, not rest? 
Burn and not smoulder, win by worth, 
Not rest content with the wealth that’s dearth? 
Thou art past Rephan, thy place is Earth!” 


Browning gives us to understand that 
perfection is the gravestone of growth, 
that true happiness is found in develop- 
ment, and that the possibility of failure 


7“Tn a Balcony.” 
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is the necessary condition of moral prog- 
ress. The mystery of life, its uncertainty, 
and its trials that cause the heart to ache 
are compensated by effort that makes 
human existence worth while. Static 
happiness would result in despair. 

Browning, like the Stoics, believed 
that we appreciate the good things in 
human life because of the presence of 
evil. All forms of evil have value. 
Chrysippus praised the bedbug because 
it prevented men from becoming lazy. 
Browning believed that appreciations 
are stimulated by the presence of con- 
traries. It is the half-starved man who 
most enjoys his food. Men appreciate 
good because they are acquainted with 
evil; every pain makes men more con- 
scious of life’s pleasures. 


Pain’s shade enhance the shrine 
Of pleasure, else no pleasure.*® 


Put pain from out the world, what room were 
left 
For thanks to God, for love to man?? 


The moral life is the life of struggle. 
Man’s special privilege is the capacity 
to grow. 

Progress is man’s distinctive mark alone, 

Not God’s, and not the beasts’: God is, they 


are, 
Man partly is, and wholly hopes to be.'® 


Man is to be tried at all points; he cannot 
be an idle spectator of the contest of 
right and wrong. Browning makes it a 
personal struggle, like the duels of the 
Homeric poems. A world without strug- 


gles would have neither heroes nor saints. 


He regards evil as a temporary force 
that corrupts men, that may prevent 
them from fullest attainment, and that 
forces them to live the highest kind of 
life. It has significance only in reference 
to the end of the promotion of moral 


8 “A Bean-Stripe.” 9 “Mihrab Shah.” 
10 “A Death in the Desert.” 
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character. Even man’s sins help to save 
his soul. Good, on the other hand, is a 
permanent feature of human life: 
There never shall be one lost good! What was, 
shall live as before; 
The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying 
sound. 


And what is our failure here but a triumph’s 
evidence 
For the fullness of the days?" 


It is when he is dealing with the prin- 
ciple of love that Browning is most con- 
vincing. Love plays the central part in 
his philosophy of life that the Ideal 
played for Plato, or Reason for Hegel, or 
Will for Schopenhauer. Love is the 
meeting place of God and man; it is the 
supreme principle of both morality and 
religion. Browning’s confidence in the 
power of love aided him in facing his 
turbulent century with confidence and 
hope. Carlyle once said that it was a 
strange and curious spectacle to behold a 
man in those days so confidently cheer- 
ful. Browning believed that no matter 
how far a man has strayed from the path 
of moral rectitude, if he learns to love, 
there is complete assurance that he will 
be victorious. ‘Paracelsus’ is the ac- 
count of two young men searching for the 
secret of life. One seeks it in knowledge, 
the other in love. Festus says to Paracel- 
sus when he is first aware that his aspir- 
ing comrade is learning the worth of 
love: 

.... you may have sinned, 
But you have loved. As a mere human matter— 


As I would have God deal with fragile men 
In the end—lI say that you will triumph yet! 


In this same poem Festus is clearly 
speaking for the poet when he says, 
“God! Thou art love! I build my faith 
on that.” Love is the basis of Brown- 
ing’s theism. 


“Abt Vogler.” 


For the loving worm within its clod, 
Were diviner than a loveless God. 


There is no good of life but love—but love! 
What else looks good is some shade flung from 
love, 

Love gilds it, gives it worth."3 

Love is the ultimate reality. Browning’s 
contribution to the principle of love is 
that he gives it a moral significance. To 
love is the sole object of a man’s life; it 
is the one lesson that he has to learn on 
earth; once he has learned it, he has 
found life. 

Browning’s solution of the inconsist- 
ency of a good God and an evil world is 
unsatisfactory, as all such solutions must 
be. It is difficult to see how he was able 
to maintain an optimistic Weltanschau- 
ung when so many of his poems dealt 
with melancholic subjects. His happi- 
ness, one is tempted to say, was a result 
of his faith rather than his metaphysics. 
But poetry is meant to inspire; it need 
not be logically consistent or factually 
meaningful. Its supreme function is to 
bolster the human spirit in periods of 
stress and strain. Not every type of po- 
etry will fulfil that purpose in times like 
the present. Many of the fearful, con- 
fused, and disintegrated citizens of our 
modern world find that poetry, and espe- 
cially the vigorous poems of Robert 
Browning, are of great aid in uplifting 
the human spirit. His message for dark 
days is this: Suffering, pain, sorrow, and 
sin are a necessary part of our life; they 
can be steppingstones to further develop- 
ment if we are willing so to use them. 


....at noonday in the bustle of man’s 
worktime 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either 
should be, 
“Strive and thrive!” cry “Speed,—fight on, fare 
ever 


There as here! 


12 “Christmas-Eve.” 


3 “In a Balcony.” 
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GEORGE ARMS’ 


I 


In a recent novel of college life a teach- 
er speaks to her student about a research 
paper in this fashion: 

“Yet, in trying to formulate your opinions 

about Norris and Dreiser, you did not consult 
any of the accepted critics but drew forth your 
own criticisms which you then presented to me 
with surprising didacticism. ‘Norris’s mind is 
mediocre,’ you say. ‘Dreiser cannot write,’ you 
say. As if it were so because you think it. 
When, really, my dear, what do you know about 
This disregard for the critics is noted 
three or four times by the teacher, Ma- 
con, who nevertheless concedes that Flip, 
her student, has read much of the au- 
thors in question. 

It would be pleasant to dismiss this at- 
titude of the college teacher as an aber- 
ration of the novelist’s mind. However, 
upon examining the dozen freshman text- 
books that have recently come my way, 
I have concluded from the student re- 
search papers printed in them that Ma- 
con is superior to the manuals she prob- 
ably used: at least she preferred “ac- 
cepted” critics to any critics at all. 

While my investigation was limited to 
those texts available, I believe them to be 
representative. Of the twelve, only four 
contained examples of student research; 
but suggested subjects listed in a num- 
ber of the others convinced me that ex- 
amples they might have contained would 
have been of the same caliber. Although 
the papers were not in all cases specifi- 

' Assistant professor of English, Mary Washing- 
ton College, Fredericksburg, Va. 


? Gertrude Carrick, Consider the Daisies (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1941), p. 144. 


cally marked as exemplary, the context 
definitely suggested that they were so 
considered. The sample research papers 
that I have found are therefore sufficient- 
ly symptomatic to deserve examination. 
In so doing I am loath to name names, as 
I feel I must in order to document my 
complaint. The authors of the texts are 
no doubt by this time hardened to indig- 
nities from reviewers. As for the inno- 
cent student perpetrators of the work, if 
they have been wise enough to insist on 
royalties for their contributions, they can 
at least gaze down upon the impecunious 
critic with a sense of economic well-being 
as they rustle luxuriously on divans well 
stuffed with war bonds. 

The unnamed author of “William 
Schwenck Gilbert—Librettist and Poet”’ 
in the Shaw text’ may also glory in ano- 
nymity. Briefly, his paper is molded 
thus: after devoting a paragraph to a 
slickly journalistic introduction, he gives 
two pages to the career of Gilbert. He 
then compares Gilbert with Dickens, 
with Aristophanes, and with G. B. Shaw. 
Finally he expatiates upon the popular- 
ity—and indeed immortality—of the op- 
eras. “A study, carefully controlled, 
which sets out with a definite purpose 
and accomplishes its end,” is what Shaw 
desiderates for the research paper.* And 
this is the example he offers! 


In summary it is difficult to convince 
anyone unacquainted with the paper how 
thoroughly uncontrolled and purposeless 


3 Harry Shaw, A Complete Course in Freshman 
English (New York: Harper & Bros. [1940]), pp. 
132-43. 

4 Ibid., pp. 119-20. 
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it is. Let us observe what appears to be 
the most meaty portion—the comparison 
of Gilbert with other authors. The one 
paragraph on Dickens draws its entire 
substance from six citations. Four are 
from the Dark and Grey biography of 
Gilbert—observe how nicely they are or- 
dered: p. 228, p. 230, ibid., and p. 240. 
One is commentary, and the other bol- 
sters up the courageous leap from page 
230 to page 240 of the Dark and Grey 
opus by chromatically compromising on 
a biography by Browne. After a digres- 
sion on simplicity our anon. student com- 
pares Gilbert and Aristophanes in a par- 
agraph shorter than that on Dickens. 
Here he cites once, and the citation (as 
we might expect) is from Edith Hamil- 
ton, whose rather giddy idea the compar- 
ison is originally and exclusively. For 
the two paragraphs on Shaw we revert to 
Dark and Grey, who are cited as quoting 
Shaw on himself and who are undoubted- 
ly responsible for much of what clusters 
around. 

Much, but not all. For here indeed the 
student indulges in that highly danger- 
ous practice of Flip in our novel: for ma- 
terial he uses the works of his authors! 
At least he quotes four lines from Pa- 
tience, citing from the complete plays, 
and also quotes a speech from Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion. These two quo- 
tations are the only evidence in the whole 
paper of direct acquaintance with the 
authors; and if they turned out to be 
quoted by Dark and Grey only the 
naive would be surprised. But let us re- 
frain from checking and give the credit. 

A few minor indignities may be point- 
ed out. The barbarous practice of run- 
ning the surname before the first name 
in the footnotes is followed. Standard 
reference books (here the Britannica) are 
cumbered with full publishing details but 
without signifying whether or not the ar- 


ticle is signed. The Bibliography is sense- 
lessly divided into ‘‘Books” and ‘‘Maga- 
zines” instead of into original and sec- 
ondary sources. In such things the stu- 
dent writer has, however, only followed 
instructions, which, it should be ob- 
served in passing, too frequently differ 
from accepted professional practice. But 
a final stylistic fault is not directly at- 
tributable to the text. A great many sen- 
tences end with a quoted phrase, there 
for no reason except paucity of the writ- 
er’s vocabulary. Frequently the source 
is ambiguous. Is the phrase the biogra- 
pher’s or the subject’s? Given the gen- 
eral purposelessness, such a confusion 
does not, of course, make a great deal of 
difference. 

The three papers in the Jefferson- 
Goldman-Glenn text are none of them 
quite so repulsively bad as that attempt- 
ed in Shaw. In fact, that by Milton J. 
Tepper,’ although not without weak- 
nesses, contains much that a research pa- 
per ought to. A study of “Contemporary 
Press Comments on the Assassination of 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand,”’ it reports 
on the 1914 Chicago newspapers and on 
the Outlook, Literary Digest, and Nation. 
The London and Paris papers are also re- 
ported, though apparently from a sec- 
ondary source. The obviousness of the 
real conclusion—that the results of the 
assassination were not anticipated—has 
caused the author to produce another 
conclusion with logical sleight of hand. 
Thus his last paragraph—inquiry into 
the reasons for the lack of foresight—is 
sustained by no evidence from his re- 
search and has no more validity than if 
it appeared alone. Mr. Tepper’s bibliog- 
raphy is simple, and he has not felt the 
need for footnotes. Neither has he felt 


SIn B. L. Jefferson et al., A Progressive Study of 
English Composition (New York: Odyssey Press 
[1941]), pp. 414-18. 
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the need for a comprehensive secondary 
work on the subject: instead he has a 
history of England. 

“Speculations on Atlantis,” by How- 
ard C. E. Johnson,° the paper which pre- 
cedes Mr. Tepper’s and which seems to 
be more highly rated by the editors, is 
in most aspects inferior. We are intro- 
duced to the subject with the usual hocus- 
pocus about the imagination being fired, 
inscrutable mysteries, fantastic hypothe- 
ses, persistent legends, and boundless vis- 
tas. As evidence of a one-time intermedi- 
ary land between Europe and America 
the author gives the present similarity 
of plant and animal life and of traditions 
and customs. He then introduces as “‘di- 
rect’ evidence the Atlantis myth of Plato 
and the structure of the ocean bed. The 
conclusion is modest in noting only that 
it is possible to conceive of such a land. 

For its clarity of purpose and its sys- 
tematic method the paper is to be com- 
mended. I am not qualified to criticize 
Mr. Johnson’s sources, but I observe 
that he uses his material without ques- 
tion of prejudice. Of his two books, one 
is Ignatius Donnelly’s work in 1882; the 
other is undated, its publisher being 
McKay. The documentation, though in- 
adequate and in form at variance with 
the instructions in the text, at least ex- 
ists—a phenomenon lacking in the other 
student essays in the book. But the prin- 
cipal fault of the paper is a too facile con- 
nection of cause and effect. Mr. Johnson 
is not eager to consider other circum- 
stances than those he postulates for the 
resultant biological similarities between 
continents or for the suicidal impulse of 
the lemming, whom his authorities re- 
gard as swimming out into the Atlantic 
in search of the old homestead. Nor does 
he seem conscious of his assumption that 
the lost continent is the cradle of culture, 


6 Tbid., pp. 409-14. 
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when at most his evidence provided proof 
of an oceanic land-bridge. This same tol- 
erance of soft thinking, like that of Mr. 
Johnson’s supposedly mitigated by a 
modest conclusion, is present in the third 
paper of the book, an essay comparing 
Mussolini with Caesar.’ The cavalier dis- 
regard for limitation of sources which we 
have found elsewhere further aggravates 
the drawbacks in reasoning. 

The essay in the Green-Hutcherson- 
Leake-McCarter text® is a_ historical 
study, “Medical Practice in Ancient 
Rome (1-125 by Hall Tacket. 
Like many students, still exuberant in 
the idea of progress, its author enjoys his 
snobbish ridicule of Roman medicine. 
The tone is, however, suddenly changed 
halfway through the paper, and greatest 
tribute is paid to the Roman doctors, 
though with very little evidence. The 
hospital system, Rome’s “greatest con- 
tribution,” is precipitately introduced in 
the last paragraph. There are two sorts 
of sources used—the history of Rome and 
the general history of medicine. Without 
recognizing that all his material is sec- 
ondary and that the books are very un- 
even in their scholarship, the author hap- 
pily goes about his brewing of an anti- 
quarian potage. Having no problem, he 
reaches no solution. His annotation, 
however, accords with sound practice. 

The sad case of Clarence H. Vetterli’s 
“The Rise of a New Theatre” in the 
Reed-McCorkle anthology’ constitutes 
the subject of our final mortuary investi- 
gation. The case is sadder still when we 
learn that no ordinary freshman task 
was involved, since this paper was writ- 

7 Ibid., pp. 419-22. 

8A. W. Green et al., Complete College Composi- 
tion (New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1940), pp. 
264-69. 

9H. B. Reed and J. N. McCorkle, The College 
Book of Exposition(New York: Harcourt, Brace &Co., 
[1938]), pp. 175-80. 
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ten for a course in “Advanced Expository 
Writing.” Yet the paper involves the 
same easiness of thought and uncritical 
use of material as have most of the rest. 
The decline of the theater in the 1920’s 
is traced, the rise_of a workers’ theater 
movement in the 1930’s is heralded, but 
on a peculiar mélange of evidence: an 
undistinguished history of world drama, 
a lively book of recent reminiscences, a 
magazine article, and a third book which 
seems to offer the same thesis as the 
writer. 

The last two-thirds of the paper pro- 
vides instances of the new theater. Not 
all are apropos of the author’s point, and 
a few lack conviction because of their 
source; but the several which remain of- 
fer good evidence of the author’s thesis. 
The thesis, however, is hard to deny; cer- 
tainly a new theater did arise, though 
without altogether displacing the old. 
What we want to know is the approxi- 
mate extent of the movement, if a thesis 
can be established in that direction. 
Since we cannot have that, unless the 
writer’s time and resources are beyond 
those of most students, we would be con- 
tent with a clear analysis of what the 
new theater means. Instead we get 
catch-phrases: own struggle and lives, 
masses of workers, social reality, real 
force, oppression of the Negro people, 
factor in the lives of the masses. Journal- 
ism with footnotes is not research. 


II 


Are we perhaps too severe in our criti- 
cism, demanding not more than is fresh- 
man merely, but more than is human? 
We think not, although research de- 
mands an objectivity and a vitality of 
mind that are never easy to obtain. At 
any rate, we are less demanding than our 
authors, who adjure the student never to 
stop “his search before he is sure that he 


has examined all available sources.’’? 
We are indeed willing to indicate how 
these same students could produce bet- 
ter papers, having shown, as we think, 
the lack of satisfactoriness in existing 
ones. 

The greatest fault in these papers we 
have been looking at is that no one knew 
what he was doing. In no case did a defi- 
nite problem exist which seemed impor- 
tant enough either to writer or to reader 
to demand solution. Where problems 
might have existed, someone had already 
found the answer. Miss Hamilton had 
made the happy, if misleading, Aristoph- 
anes-Gilbert comparison; some archeolo- 
gists had already had the fun of exploring 
Roman medical practice; the new-thea- 
ter movement had already been discov- 
ered, and, if it had not been defined, no 
student was going to think of doing that. 
The librarians, the teachers, the students, 
all moaned parturiently; but the mouse 
was a mouse they had all seen before. 

The lack of thinking, certainly another 
fault, is related to the queasiness of the 
problems. For, if the solution is already 
decided, it is scarcely worth while to rea- 
son it out. A third fault was the mate- 
rial—in most cases rather enormous for 
freshman research. The inferred impetus 
for the student to glory in sheer bulk of 
bibliography had its consequence in a 
lack of selection and evaluation. In only 
one case was the material of a primary 
nature—the reports on the Sarajevo as- 
sassination. The Shaw student read criti- 
cism on Gilbert to write criticism on Gil- 
bert; the Jefferson-Goldman-Green stu- 
dent used books on Atlantis for his paper 
on Atlantis; the Green-Hutcherson- 
Leake-McCarter student used histories 
to produce a history; and the Reed-Mc- 
Corkle student, with enough evidence to 
fill in the cracks, used opinion to produce 


t© Green ef al., op. cit., p. 250. 
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opinion. In no single instance did the 
student attempt an evaluation of the 
sources he is using. 

All this trouble is also related to the 
subjects, which are not only too broad 
but often totally unsuited for student re- 
search. The sort of subject that can be 
handled completely and honestly by 
freshmen is not the career of Gilbert. 
But he can compare two Gilbertian plays 
with two Aristophanic plays and upon 
this criterion make a delimited estimate 
of Miss Hamilton’s critical viewpoint. A 
student cannot describe a decade of the- 
atrical activity. But he might analyze 
the labor plays of one season or select six 
labor plays from the decade for criti- 
cism. He might, too, examine certain 
books on the theater as opinion and find 
the sources he has formerly used as sec- 
ondary thus made primary for his new 
purpose. For material in certain worth- 
less contexts may become usable with the 
redrafting of the problem. 

That at the same time there are sub- 
jects quite unsuited must be recognized. 
The historical paper of the Roman medi- 
cine sort is almost inadmissible for stu- 
dent research. It might be possible to 
pose as a problem the difference between 
the approaches of the classical scholar 
and the medical historian, but certainly 
only the extraordinary student can do 
anything with it. An ordinary student 
can, however, work out a problem based 
on contemporary sources—studies like 
that on the Sarajevo affair, though with 
a somewhat greater recognition of limita- 
tions in material. He can also pose prob- 
lems which involve source material 
checked against several biographies, sev- 
eral biographies checked against one 
another, or several general histories 
weighed in their treatment of a certain 
subject with a monograph. A colleague 
of mine advisedly announces to his stu- 
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dents that no subject is possible for re- 
search unless intelligent opinion differs 
on the solution of the problem or unless 
the student is willing to buck the unani- 
mous consensus. 

Even if papers of such sort could be 
written on the two great freshman favor- 
ites—sulfa compounds and new uses for 
radium—it is to me highly doubtful 
whether the average teacher of freshman 
English is learned enough to deal with 
them. In entering here upon hotly dis- 
puted ground,” I do so merely to drop 
my package and leave the field. There 
are a good many subjects that a fresh- 
man instructor ought to understand 
sufficiently to guide research on the level 
at which he will find it; certain periods 
of history and certain arts other than lit- 
erature ought to be common to all. But 
literature presents an advantage scarcely 
ever present in other fields of learning: 
there is plenty of original evidence in the 
library. The poetry, novels, and plays 


_ stand ready for any newcomer; but Na- 


poleon, housing conditions in Philadel- 
phia, and the geology of the Gobi desert 
lie there as conveyed by someone else. 

An instructor who is able without ca- 
jolery to direct the research of most of 
his students into literary fields will there- 
fore fulfil his duties more happily. This 
is so not merely because of the familiarity 
and greater availability of material, but 
because in sending students to other de- 
partments for guidance in their papers he 
will frequently find that what promised 
well has by the best intentions of less 
rigorous minds become an inane compila- 
tion of encyclopedia articles. Let the stu- 


™ E.g., A. L. Bader (“Independent Thinking and 
the ‘Long Paper,’ ” English Journal, XXV (October, 
1936], 667-72) recommends papers on “living and 
thinking in the world today.” In addressing a high- 
school audience, Professor Bader, who writes as a 
college teacher, has much to say of value for the 
freshman teacher. 
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dent too ingenuous to make literary judg- 
ments read a poem and a dozen criticisms 
of it to find their common and especial 
traits. The ghosts of criticasters help 
him, he will not be ingenuous for long! 
Or at worst take the personal heresy by 
the horns and set the gossip-loving 
minds to determine the extent to which 
a novelized biography coincides with the 
real thing, with all concerned candidly 
acknowledging that the exhumation of 
Rossetti’s sonnets has no bearing on their 
exegesis. 

Admittedly no single device can insure 
student research papers with well-de- 
fined problems, clear thinking, carefully 
weighed material, and suitable subjects. 
The instructor who determines to forego 
the easy way of compilations will proba- 
bly find "more pitfalls in the new path 
than he dreamed possible. There will be 
plenty of misunderstanding by students 
who are trying to revamp high-school 
term papers. Good, kind, otherwise lika- 
ble people will snivel that they can’t un- 
derstand why they failed when they 
learned so much they never knew before. 
Students who would otherwise succeed 
will weaken before the seductions of li- 
brarians, whose very idea of scholarly in- 
vestigation often seems to be that, as a 
writer remarked to Frank Case of the Al- 
gonquin, cribbing from one source is pla- 
giarism but cribbing from enough sources 
is research. Even so, there will always 
be one painful paraphrase from the Cam- 
bridge History with every sentence hon- 
estly annotated. 

To mitigate these hardships there is, 
however, a certain procedure, which 
seems rarely explained in the textbooks. 
When not made an end in itself and when 
asked for only as the inevitable outcome 
of work preceding the paper, this means 
can assist greatly the realization of ac- 
ceptable research papers. Certainly a 


student ought to have, as a good many 
scholars of vast experience do have, an 
introduction. Not the cute, titillative, 
journalistic affairs attached to most of 
the papers we have glanced at, but an in- 
troduction that is a technical description 
of the research paper as a result of re- 
search. Such a technical introduction 
should undertake to present and evalu- 
ate the problem, the material, and the 
method. This can be done tersely and 
yet completely in two to three hundred 
words. 

Concerning each of these things I have 
already remarked at some length. But 
upon two of the phases of such a techni- 
cal introduction some repetition and ex- 
pansion is fitting. The evaluation of the 
material is certainly the sine gua non in 
research; yet of all the papers that we 
have examined no systematic evaluation 
—and usually none at all—was under- 
taken. Such matters as authority and 
objectivity ought to be constantly scru- 
tinized by the student. Perhaps an 
“evaluative” rather than “descriptive” 
bibliography may be the surest way to 
obtain such a result. 

A second phase is the evaluation of the 
conclusion, particularly as it is related 
to the material presented. We cannot 
very well expect to have students make 
a complete survey of the field, even 
though we bolster morale with grandiose 
mouthings. We can, however, expect our 
students to realize their limitations very 
clearly and to explain them with com- 
plete forthrightness. It is startling to 
many freshmen when they are told that a 
paper which studies its own limitations 
may be a success as research while the 
same paper if it ignores them must be a 
total failure. Yet, once the attitude be- 
hind such a statement is understood, 
scholarship begins to make sense. 


. - 


To me the research paper is a real cen- 
ter of freshman English in that, like little 
else in much college work, it gives an op- 
portunity to set up a problem and find 
a solution. But to invoke the name of re- 
search when this is not actually done is to 
impose a boring task upon the students 
and at the same time to discredit the re- 
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search activities of their teachers. Let in- 
structors choose whether they will have 
research papers or not, but let all draw 
the line at the cribbed dossier on sulfa 
compounds, the shabby compilation of 
radium uses. And let no Flip be blamed 
for reading Norris and Dreiser to the 
neglect of reading their critics. 


POETRY IN THE TWILIGHT OF THE CLASSICS" 


SISTER ROSE MARIE” 


Today the classics are disappearing 
from the American scheme of education. 
What will be the cultural aftermath? A 
brief analysis of the classical background 
of poetry in the last century may be of 
interest in this connection. Of the Vic- 
torian age a recent writer, Elizabeth 
Nitchie, has said: 

The knowledge of the classics runs like an 
undertone through almost all of the literature of 
the time, expressed or unexpressed. The day of 
merely formal imitation for the form’s sake is 
gone; the day of sympathetic and for the most 
part scholarly interpretation and use of the clas- 
sics for all the vasious purposes for which an au- 
thor of the many-sided Victorian Period set be- 
fore him, has come. 


One may partially question the “‘sym- 
pathetic” (for the subjective Victorian 
and the objective Greek were mainly 
poles apart in their outlook on life), but 
of the general truth of the statement 
there can remain no doubt in the minds 
of any who read beneath the surface of 
ninteenth-century literature. Greek lit- 
erature especially was coming to the fore, 
and the cult of Ovid and Horace was di- 
minishing in proportion as interest in the 
merely intellectual, in the use of classical 

* Suggested by the fiftieth anniversary of the 
death of Tennyson. 

? Instructor in Nazareth College, Rochester, N.Y. 


reading mainly to supply mottoes and 
learned quotations or lovelorn swains 
and nymphs to furnish forth pastorals, 
had given way to the desire insistent 
among the Romantics and their succes- 
sors for vital beauty alike in theme and 
phrase. The mood of intellectual doubt, 
yet of spiritual striving and aspiration, 
characteristic of the period, sought ex- 
pression often under classical garbs. 
Something more than material the age 
demanded, though there was little direct 
assertion of formal faith. Shelley and 
Keats had voiced a more or less frank 
paganism and had felt a natural kinship 
with the past, their romanticism reveling 
especially in the Greece of an impossible 
Golden Age. Even the austere and awful 
Prometheus of the orthodox pagan, Aes- 
chylus, had suggested to Shelley a form 
(how unlike its prototype!) in which to 
embody his gospel of revolt, as was true 
in even greater measure of Swinburne 
later in the century. Now between ro- 
manticism, as such, and the Victorian 
age, who shall draw a severe line of de- 
marcation? Many ideals of the earlier 
movement lived on into the later age, 
subdued by dynamic still. So the later 
writers who sought in the olden world for 
themes of ideal beauty and grace brought 
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to their development of those themes a 
mingling of the romantic spirit and the 
restless pessimism and melancholy which 
was the natural fruit of the growing spirit 
of doubt or denial. Of the Latins the 
poets found two whose outlook upon life 
or whose spiritual qualities seemed to 
have some affinity with the intellectual 
bent of this intensely introspective age: 
Lucretius and Vergil. 

Lucretius, read in the scientific atmos- 
phere (pseudo or otherwise) of the later 
nineteenth century, has a startlingly 
modern air. But why Vergil? Vergil, the 
austere, the white-souled, the mystic, 
master and guide of Dante—what had 
Vergil to do with this age whose domi- 
nant characteristics we have noted? 
There were many reasons why Vergil held, 
if not pre-eminence, at least a very influ- 
ential place among the ancient masters 
who were to form the new. It goes with- 
out saying that any poet educated in the 
English schools and universities must of 
necessity have been saturated with Latin 
poetry. Whether or not he appreciated 
Vergil’s peculiar excellences and found 
them congenial to himself would, of 
course, determine to what extent this 
thorough familiarity would influence his 
own writing. Whether each said with 
Tennyson “I that loved thee”—each at 
least could say with completest truth “I 
that knew thee—since my day began.” 
Having mentioned Tennyson, we may 
well consider him, since he is more popu- 
larly apprehended than, for instance, 
Shelley. Tennyson is an epitome of the 
Victorian age, yet he is a striking ex- 
ample of where the roots of English 
poetry, even in the Romantic and post- 
Romantic periods, are to be found. Be- 
tween Tennyson and Vergil one feels a 
certain kinship of spirit, greater than 
that which the Mantuan had with any 
other of the Victorians, greater than 


Tennyson had with any other of the 
ancients. In intention at any rate, 
Shelley was Greek; Keats longed to be 
Greek; Wordsworth owes more than 
most suppose to the Greeks; Arnold is 
Greek; Morris, when not medieval or 
Scandinavian, is Greek; Landor is Greek; 
Swinburne is (or tried to be) Greek; Lang 
is Greek (and definitely averse to Ver- 
gil); the Brownings use Greek themes, 
though Robert Browning shows thorough 
Vergilian knowledge—but Tennyson, 
their contemporary, is indeed the “Eng- 
lish Vergil,” as he has been so often 
called. There is no intention to minimize 
the evident influence of Theocritus—nor, 
as successive citations will show, was the 
Laureate wanting in appreciation of the 
great dramatic and lyric poets of Greece; 
yet Andrew Lang in the same sentence 
in which he mentions four poems by Ten- 
nyson, all Greek in title, speaks of him 
as the only possible “other Vergil.” 
Whence comes this strange affinity be- 
tween the Augustan Roman and the Vic- 
torian Englishman? The answer seems to 
be this: Each exhibits a blending of ro- 
mantic and classic qualities to a marked 
degree. Vergil, everyone must feel, is 
surely much of an alien among Romans 
and Roman writers, especially those of 
his own age. He seems not to have in 
him, much as he revered them, qualities 
he claimed for his race—those of law- 
giver and of warrior. What has the crisp 
definiteness of the legal mind in common 
with the dreamer and mystic that Vergil 
proves himself to be—the poet who, as 
in the Aeneid, sets one ideal before him 
and attains another; who seeks to imi- 
tate the Iliad and Odyssey, to sing ‘‘arms 
and the man,” but who succeeds in sing- 
ing a man totally different from the hero 
he evidently intended and sings ‘‘arms’”’ 
far less successfully? Two diverse critics, 
curiously enough, dwell in turn on these 
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two aspects of the poet. Mr. Harrod 
comments: 


Vergil set before himself a Ulysses, perhaps 
even an Achilles. Nature (his own) set before 
him a St. Louis—a crusading knight and a holy 
war. Yet there emerges from the failure [to ac- 
complish his original purpose] something great- 
er, at any rate in hope and suggestion, than any 
epical success; an ideal and mystical figure 
standing outside time and place, that seems to 
be now Aeneas, now Rome, now the soul of man 
setting forth doubtfully on the pilgrimage of a 
dimly descried eternal glory. 


As to arms, F. C. Shairp writes: 


To throw himself into the joy of the onset 
was so alien to Vergil’s whole turn of thought 
that one could almost wish that it had been pos- 
sible for him to have constructed an Aeneid, in 
which battle pieces could have been dispensed 
with. The tenth book of the Aeneid, though it 
has many vigorous touches, is pale and ineffec- 
tual beside the Homeric battle pieces. There is 
in Vergil a vein of thought and sentiment more 
devout, more humane, more akin to the Chris- 
tian, than is to be found in any other ancient 
poet, whether Greek or Roman. 


What is all this but to say that Vergil 
was not of his own times? In him was 
much that could find no point of contact 
with the brilliant, glittering throng of 
Augustan courtiers or even habitués of 
Maecenas’ palace. Professor Mackail 
(beloved of every lover of Vergil) writes: 
“The tenth Ecologue—the latest, the 
loveliest, the most Vergilian of all—em- 
bodies the essence of romanticism, once 
for all, in language of exquisite melody 
and inimitable beauty. In virtue of that 
idyll alone, Vergil takes his place as the 
fountain head of romanticism for medieval 
and modern Europe.” Nor in sympa- 
thetic picturing of the humble human as- 
pects of life does he yield even to Words- 
worth. J. C. Shairp bids us consider his 
“picture of the thrifty housewife, at mid- 
night, ‘compelled to support life by spin- 
ning, she wakes to light the fire that 
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slumbered in the embers, adding night to 
her day’s work, and keeps her handmaids 
laboring long by the blaze that she may 
be able to preserve her wedded life in 
purity, to bring up her infant sons.’ ” 
The simple beauty and strength of the 
passage recall inevitably the scriptural 
picture of the valiant woman. So com- 
monplace has reference to the lacrimae 
rerum, the “Vergilian cry,” become that 
one hesitates to make it again, yet it is 
hard to omit mention of it in this con- 
nection. Now for the Victorian as for the 
Roman, “stretching forth his hands with 
longing desire for the farther shore,”’ spir- 
itual questionings and searchings crave 
an answer, spiritual yearnings seek satis- 
faction—for Vergil, not attainable, until 
there came to the “‘unconscious prophet”’ 
in the other world the illumination Dante 
claims for his dolce padre. His was a spirit 
finely attuned to that which strove for 
expression in In Memoriam, that of the 
more fortunate poet who won back to 
serene faith in his Pilot before crossing 
the final bar between him and the un- 
seen. 

The “To Virgil” is called by many 
Tennyson’s most perfect poem. It re- 
mains unequaled as the tribute of one 
poet to another, and in it Tennyson epit- 
omized with a conciseness as remarkable 
as the beauty of word and line the works 
of the Roman poet; of him who sings: 
“Tlion’s lofty temples—’’; “Rome aris- 
ing, wars and filial faith, and Dido’s 
pyre’; “‘Wheat and land, tilth and vine- 
yard, hive and horse and herd’’; of him 
who is the “landscape-lover”; “(Chanter 
—glorying in the blissful years to be”; 
“majestic in sadness at the doubtful 
doom of human kind.” Here is a roll of 
rhythm only less beautiful than Vergil’s 
own. We are told that Tennyson was 
“perpetually quoting Homer and Ver- 
gil.” He himself tells us: 
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And in my head for half the day 
The rich Virgilian rustic measure 

Of Lari Maxume, all the way, 
Like ballad—burthen music kept 


Herein we find one secret of his own 
mastery of rhythm and language—the 
discipline and inspiration derived from 
early familiarity with the classics. But in 
this age which ousts the classics, even 
while the student learns in history texts 
to laud the Renaissance for bringing 
them back, Latin poetry, to say nothing 
of Greek, is becoming, or is, a closed book 
even to the university student. The 
Georgics and the Eclogues, as well as the 
Aeneid, were molding forces in his po- 
etry, as Tennyson himself acknowledged; 
but it is the spirit rather than the letter 
which quickened the ardent disciple; and 
this can be recognized only by those— 
daily fewer in this country—intimately 
familiar with the verse of both poets. To 
others it will come perhaps as a surprise 
that a comparison can be instituted be- 
tween this most modern and, to some, 
least weighty, of Victorian poets and the 
Vergil their school days knew or, in this 
generation, merely heard lauded. For 
pastoral poetic influences in his work ma- 
jor credit is usually assigned to Theocri- 
tus, a claim to be examined in connec- 
tion with his pictures of rural life, his 
true “idylls’”’; but, since Vergil, too, was 
a disciple of the Sicilian, there is doubt- 
less a double debt—to Theocritus direct- 
ly and to him again indirectly as trans- 
fused through Vergil. 

One of Tennyson’s best-known poems 
definitely illustrating an inimitable blend 
of classic and romantic is “Oenone.” 
“Oenone” exhibits the emotions highly 
modernized, and, though the form is ob- 
viously that of the Theocritan idyll, the 
manner is hardly more classical than that 
of many of Tennyson’s poems professed- 
ly modern. Yet it justifies its Greek title 


for it owes not only to Theocritus but to 
Moschus, to Callimachus, even to Ho- 
mer. The line which Stopford Brooke 
calls “the centre light and passion of the 
whole, which fills the scene not only with 
golden glory but with the immortal 
power of the gods” “‘can be traced,” says 
Morton Luce, “in part to Homer’’; “‘to 
Sophocles,”’ says Churton Collins. This 
disagreement among commentators is 
suggestive that perhaps all three—Ten- 
nyson, Homer, and Sophocles—arrived 
at similar expressions independently of 
one another; but the reference to Homer 
is supported by the fact that the lines in 
the context— “and o’er him flowed a 
golden cloud and leaned upon him slowly 
dropping fragrant dew’—are almost 
word for word from the //liad. Yet it was 
Ovid who gave the theme, as so often in 
English poets from Chaucer on. It is a 
wonderfully harmonious poem, for all its 
classical debts. Its mood is distinctively 
modern, for the marvelous natural set- 
ting of the poem could be furnished only 
by a successor of Keats and Shelley—a 
landscape so pictorial as to distract us 
from the story, a criticism which under- 
lines the unlikeness of the treatment to 
that of a Greek classic. The constant cry 
upon Oenone’s lips, ‘“O mother Ida, har- 
ken ere I die,” is reminiscent, to be sure, 
of Theocritus, but the feeling for nature 
throughout is essentially post-Romantic. 
In the too lovely mise-en scéne are the 
figures of Paris and the three goddesses, 
beautiful all with such differing beauty, 
and over against them the pathetic beau- 
ty of the nymph whose “common sorrow 
is lifted almost into the proportions of a 
Greek tragedy” by its cause and its re- 
sult. Behind it were the mighty fates of 
Troy, the ten years’ battle, the anger of 
Achilles, the tragedy of Agamemnon, the 
founding of Rome, and the three great 
epics of the modern world. It is not per- 
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tinent to remark, then, how much the 
reader of this lovely poem misses who 
has not familiarity with the classical 
background; a sample of how much, how 
very much indeed, of the best English 
poetry will have lost its power of sugges- 
tion to another generation for precisely 
that reason? The ethical teaching, char- 
acteristic note of Victorian poetry, issues 
appropriately from the lips of Pallas, em- 
bodied in lines intensely Tennysonian— 
classic in form, English to the core in 
sentiment, though even here Mr. Collins 
suggests Cicero and Aristotle as a possible 
source. 

Much that has been said of ‘“Oenone”’ 
applies to the ‘““Lotos Eaters,” classic in 
simplicity of thought, classic in ‘the 
weighty, solemn close,’’ but marvelously 
modern in the exquisite landscape paint- 
ing. No Greek would have paused thus 
to elaborate ornament. Yet Theocritus, 
Bion, and Moschus, as well as Homer, 
contributed to its making, as also Lucre- 
tius and possibly Ovid and Lucian. 
“Ulysses” has the force and conciseness 
of a classic, but the sentiments are not 
those of that Homeric Odysseus, essen- 
tially a home-seeker, a wanderer only by 
the adverse will of the gods. One may 
doubt that in him surged the strange 
restlessness characteristic of later and 
more introspective ages. This it is which 
made Dante’s conception of Ulysses of 
major appeal to the English poet, though 
Homer and Vergil and Horace, as well, 
furnished suggestions. In the Inferno 
(Book XXVI, ll. 94-126) is the picture 
of which the poem is in places little else 
than a translation. The psychology of 
the Dantesque Ulysses is not unlike 
Tennyson’s own. 

“Tithonus”’ is a far finer and far more 
difficult piece of work than the ‘‘Ulysses” 
and for the very reason that it is not an ex- 
pression of personal feeling and has more 
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of the objectivity of the classic view- 
point. The Homeric poem of Aphrodite 
supplied the myth, and in its develop- 
ment much classic material is pressed 
into service. ‘““The gods themselves can- 
not recall their gifts’ has been pointed 
out as an echo, through Aristotle, of 
Agathon, while “Ilion like a mist rose 
into towers” is furnished by Ovid. The 


restraint and dignity, the unity and di- 


rectness, the exquisite melody of the lines 
make ‘“Tithonus” classic in manner as 
well as in theme—‘‘Tithonus,” indeed, 
exhibits Tennyson at his inimitable artis- 
tic best. One could proceed indefinitely, 
from title to title in an index to the poet’s 
works following the commentators in 
tracing Greek influences, but we shall 
rest the case here. 

We are told that Tennyson knew Hor- 
ace by heart. So transfused is English 
poetry with gleams of Horatian beauty, 
wit, and wisdom, so integral a part, al- 
most, of English is Horace, that thought 
and speech are often unconsciously influ- 
enced by the curiosa felicitas. This influ- 
ence, though strong, is less easily recog- 
nizable in Tennyson because of the ro- 
mantic transformation. The experiments 
in or ‘‘attempts at classic metre,” as they 
were called by Tennyson, include, of 
course, “Translations from Homer.” 
They prove chiefly the unlikeness al- 
ready noted of Tennyson’s genius to the 
Greek ; but these efforts are interesting as 
showing how he acquired his mastery of 
rhythm, and they bring about their logi- 
cal effect in the Homeric tone of the 
Morte d’Arthur. They also bring us to 
the poet’s connection with Catullus. 
How could Tennyson fail to love the Ro- 
man lover who, despite his frequent 
grossness, could write charmingly of love 
and friendship? The most touching link 
between the two is, of course, the “‘Ave 
atque Vale” written in Sirmione, the 
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home of the poet whose “softly raining 
tenderness”’ was akin to Tennyson’s own. 

Now, to sum up what Tennyson de- 
rived from his life long association with 
the Greek and Roman poets, adequate 
example of which would require an arti- 
cle twice as long to do it approximate 
justice, we may use the words of a critic 
already frequently cited: ‘They [the 
classics] add to the dignity of his poetry; 
they bring to it a clear, reflective grace— 
often a pure classic phrase. He derives 
from them a sculpturesque manner in 
verse—and to their influence is due his 
desire to see clearly and to describe with 
lucid accuracy—and to trust to this 
rather than to any pathetic fallacies.”’ A 
heavy debt, then, is Tennyson’s to the 
classics so summarily dismissed from our 
present scheme of education, so con- 
temptuously ignored by contemporary 
“poets.”’ But our concern is mainly with 


the reader of poetry which has stood the 
time test. Since similar studies in classic 
influence can be made of Shelley, Keats, 
Arnold, even Browning, and of many 
more, what will be the fate of our heri- 
tage from even the nineteenth century, 
to say nothing of the preceding cen- 
turies more obviously classically depend- 
ent, in the hands of those to whom the 
classics will be a sealed book? How 
strange, again, that the very ones who 
greatly overrate the influence of the 
Renaissance upon later culture should 
knowingly consign the classics now to a 
more complete oblivion than that from 
which the Renaissance humanists res- 
cued them. Fewer and fewer year by 
year are the students who bring to the 
college course in nineteenth-century po- 
etry any knowledge of the mighty Vergil 
—one does not, of course, hope for Greek. 
O tempora! O mores! 


ENGLISH STUDIES AND THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


G. F. SENSABAUGH'" 


During the last thirty years the pur- 
poses and direction of English studies 
have become steadily more confused, the 
teaching of English steadily less effective. 
In the classroom, from primary school 
through university and hence also in the 
“outside world,” the uses of language 
have become blurred, the function of lit- 
erature forgotten. The speeches of Hit- 
ler, the advertisers’ purple prose, and the 
pronouncements of wise and thoughtful 
men fall upon ears unable to tell one 
from the other. Literature—the expres- 
sion of man’s deepest humanity—has in 


* Associate professor of English, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Guggenheim Fellow, 1943-44. 


the schools become an elective study or 
has been absorbed by other courses; and 
as a result the graduates of our schools 
fail to grasp its social significance and as 
citizens tend to ignore it completely. 
Furthermore, professional groups have 
increased the confusion by inventing 
specialized studies, such as ‘Vocational 
English” or “Scientific Writing,” and as 
a consequence communication has be- 
come so cluttered with specialized jargon 
that a mechanic can scarcely understand 
a political economist. Thus it is not 
strange that many teachers of English 
have wondered whether their work were 
not vain and their profession useless. 


q 
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ENGLISH STUDIES AND THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


A recognition of this state of affairs 
spurred the College English Association 
of the Bay Area and the California State 
Association of Teachers of English to 
pass the following resolution: 


Resolved: That the two Associations urge the 
State Board of Education to appoint a commit- 
tee to study the curriculum, the teaching load, 
the problem of textbooks, etc., in the field of 
English, in all grades from the kindergarten 
through the secondary level, with a view toward 
the possible improvement of teaching in this 
field, in line with present educational theories; 
especially with a view to eliminating unneces- 
sary repetition of instruction in different grades, 
and to obtaining a more efficiently coordinated 
course of study. 


Mr. Aubrey Douglass, of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 
acted upon this resolution and appointed 
a Committee To Study English Curricula 
in the California Educational System. 
This committee, composed of English 
teachers from primary grades through 
university, was subsequently divided 
into subcommittees on speech, composi- 
tion, and literature, all of which, never- 
theless, remained integral parts of the 
original committee, headed by the gen- 
eral chairman.? Thus organized, the 


2 The organization and personnel of the commit- 
tee are as follows: 


COMMITTEE TO STUDY ENGLISH CURRICULA IN 
THE CALIFORNIA EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Chairman, G. F. Sensabaugh, Stanford Univer- 
sity’ Secretary-Treasurer, Donald Winbigler, Stan- 
ford University; Member-at-Large, James Caldwell, 
University of California. 

Subcommittee A. Literature and Reading.—Chair- 
man, Miss Sallie Hill, Mission High School, San 
Francisco; Mrs. Charlotte Rideout, San Jose State 
College; Miss Miriam Gatley, San Francisco Junior 
College; Miss Helen Funnell, Frick Junior High 
School, Oakland; Miss Helen Maslin, Hillside 
School, Berkeley; R. S. Stewart, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 

Subcommittee B. Composition and Writing.— 
Chairman, George Hink!e, San Francisco State Col- 
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committee began to examine objectively 
the present state of English studies in 
local Bay Area schools. It was hoped 
that such an examination, which was ex- 
tended in scope to include college and 
university curriculums, would familiar- 
ize the committee with the immediate 
problems and with techniques of analyz- 
ing them so that a state-wide survey 
could be more intelligently planned. 
The committee had scarcely begun 
work when news came of Pearl Harbor. 
For a time it appeared that the pressing 
business of war would render the com- 
mittee’s work futile; but, quite to the 
contrary, the present struggle revealed 
the importance of the survey and actual- 
ly sharpened the issues. Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson, for example, in a 
letter to Dr. George F. Zook, of the 
American Council of Education, empha- 
sized the significance of studies in Eng- 
lish when he declared that, of the “‘defi- 
nite capacities which make a man more 
valuable as a leader,” a “capacity for 
clear and accurate expression’? comes 
first. Indeed, the armed forces were find- 
ing that accurate communication is a life 
and death matter. Yet complaints from 
high quarters indicated that young offi- 
cers were deficient in their training in 
English. Admiral Nimitz, for example, 
publicly stated in August, 1942, that his 
new officers could neither spell nor write 
grammatically; and the Air Force found 


lege; Virgil Whitaker, Stanford University; Samuel 
Duff, Modesto Junior College; Miss Sarah Ashby, 
Sacramento High School; Mrs. Vida H. Suffern, Los 
Altos Grammar School, Los Altos; Mrs. Melanie 
Ainsworth, George Washington High School, San 
Francisco; Miss Ruth Scannell, David Starr Jordan 
Junior High School, Palo Alto. 

Subcommittee C. Speech—Chairman, Donald 
Winbigler, Stanford University; B. M. Geeting, San 
Francisco State College; Roy C. McCall, Stockton 
Junior College; Mrs. Dean C. Parkinson, Palo Alto 
Elementary Schools. 
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their flight commands unable to com- 
pose acceptable reports. And there was 
found, particularly on the home front, a 
lack of morale and fighting spirit mo- 
tivated by abstract human values; the 
nation had to be “needled” with “hate- 
the-enemy” slogans, since very few 
seemed to hate injustice and human in- 
dignity enough to fight them. Military 
leaders thus found the educational sys- 
tem wanting in that it had failed to teach 
clear communication and had for some 
reason been unable to inculcate those in- 
tangible values which both win wars and 
insure a sound peace. The war, there- 
fore, has actually focused attention upon 
the methods and materials of studies in 
English. 

As a first step toward this so evidently 
needed investigation of materials and 
methods, the committee proposed to it- 
self a definition of aims. Preliminary dis- 
cussions revealed that even veterans in 
the field were undecided as to the pur- 
pose of their profession; and as discus- 
sions continued it became evident that 
here, indeed, was a main source of confu- 
sion. Furthermore, conflicting aims of 
education in general tended to obfuscate 
the specific aims of studies in English. It 
was found, for example, that an educa- 
tional system which predominately pur- 
poses to train men for trades or profes- 
sional life naturally subverts English 
studies to that genera] function; a sys- 
tem which emphasizes the development 
of man’s human capabilities and poten- 
tialities, on the other hand, requires a 
curriculum quite different. Thus it was 
seen that some of the confusion in Eng- 
lish stems from confusion in general edu- 
cation, for it is evident, so far as the late 
elementary and secondary grades are 
concerned, that the present educational 
system is undecided whether it seeks, for 


example, to train welders or men who 
weld. The distinction may seem fine, 
but it is important, for such divergent 
aims make an enormous difference in the 
kinds of society which education pro- 
duces. For the sake of perspective, it 
seemed wise, then, to examine the results 
of a general system dedicated almost en- 
tirely to trade and professional training. 

Germany and her educational system 
offered the best example for two reasons: 
(1) her rulers had clearly stated their 
educational aims and (2) the results have 
been brilliant and tragic. A brief glance 
at the history of Germany’s educational 
system for the last one hundred years 
will make these points clear. After 1848 
the whole German educational system 
was geared to create men trained in sci- 
ence and technology so that Germany 
could eventually become master of the 
industrial world. This ultimate aim ap- 
pears in a report on Trade and Technical 
Education in France and Germany: 

Germany aims at the building up of a great 
industrial nation partly by the thorough train- 
ing of the leaders as experts, partly by the train- 
ing of middle-grade workers, such as draughts- 
men and foremen, as thoroughly accurate and 
careful managers, and partly by the training of 
all grades of workmen and mechanics as skilled 
craftsmen and good citizens.’ 


In order to pursue this objective, the 
rulers of Germany followed two concur- 
rent paths: (1) they abolished liberal- 
izing studies in the folk schools, and (2) 
they sanctioned schools where proficien- 
cy in skills alone was significant. Fred- 
erick William IV of Prussia, frightened 
by the revolutions of 1848, which he at- 
tributed to the liberal curriculum of the 
post-Napoleonic era, trod the first path 
by destroying the kind of education that 


3 Quoted in Frederick William Roman, The New 
Education in Europe (London, 1923), p. 40. 
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promotes liberal thinking and judg- 
ment. Flaying teachers and their liberal 
curriculums, he issued the following fa- 
mous statement: 


All the misery which has come to Prussia dur- 
ing the past year is to be credited to you and 
only you [the liberal teachers]. You deserve the 
blame for that godless pseudo-education of the 
common people which you have been propagat- 
ing as the only true wisdom and by means of 
which you have destroyed faith and loyalty in 
the minds of my subjects and turned their hearts 
away from me But as long as I hold the 
sword hilt in my hands, I shall know how to 
deal with such a nuisance.‘ 


By this proclamation, which struck a 
keynote in the educational system, lib- 
eral education for the common man in 
Germany practically ceased to exist. 
Furthermore, in pursuance of the second 
path, the rulers of Germany promoted 
trade and professional schools, which, 
though they gave workmen an education 
that made them more productive and 
more employable, tended to restrict their 
imaginations and make them less sensi- 
tive to human ideals and values. Courses 
in continuation schools, with instruction 
in baking, wigmaking, hotel-keeping, 
tailoring, and other such trades could 
hardly develop more than dexterity ;5 no- 
tions of honor and integrity beyond the 
narrow confines of trade began to grow 
dim. The results of such a conscious edu- 
cational policy are now clearly seen: 
Germany has succeeded in molding a so- 
ciety of experts apparently incapable of 
understanding the ideals which have in- 
spired humanity for over two thousand 
years. Frederick Roman sums up the 


4 Tews, Ein Jahrhundert preussicher Schulege- 
schichte, as quoted in Edward H. Reisner, National- 
ism and Education since 1789 (New York, 1922), pp. 
161-62. 


5 For further trades see Reisner, op. cit., p. 183. 


whole matter and, in addition, sounds a 
warning to all nations upholding demo- 
cratic ideals: 

The Germans went to school but, unfortu- 
nately, they did not learn the right things while 
they were there. The educational machine was 
wrongly directed. In spite of the high degree of 
instruction there was not really the working of a 
democracy. In so far as this tragic experience is 
failing to impress the nations, we have a meas- 
ure of a peril to which the educational systems of 
other countries are leading our civilization. 
Everywhere we find a high proportion—even of 
the educated classes—who seem incapable of 
grasping some of the most fundamental lessons 
that the German educational error might be sup- 
posed to have taught. They condemn it rightly, 
but at the same time they show a state of con- 
fusion regarding the true educational conditions 
that must obtain if an enlightened democracy, 
capable of directing the destiny of the human 
race, is to arise.® 


Such tragic results impressed the com- 
mittee with the indisputable effective- 
ness of educational systems, whether for 
good or for ill. Hence the committee be- 
lieved it imperative to take a stand on 
aims defined with sufficient sharpness to 
direct the choice of materials and the se- 
lection of methods in every step of the 
educational process. It was first agreed 
that school systems should help create 
a better society—that, in short, the pur- 
pose of education should be to equip men 
to live humanely in an enlightened world. 
Such a world would permit individual 
freedom tempered by social responsibil- 
ity, nourish tolerance governed by moral 
judgment, and promote professional pro- 
ficiency, coupled with a deep sense of hu- 
man ideals and values. Though this may 
sound utopian, it is an educational ideal 
worthy of man and has the virtue of be- 
ing quite different, for instance, from the 
one pursued by the masters of Germany. 
With this general aim of education in 


6 Op. cit., p. 253. 
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mind, the committee then formulated 
the specific aims of English studies. It 
was agreed that composition and speech 
should develop skills in speaking and 
writing and should develop clarity of 
thought, without which there can be no 
sound judgment; it was further agreed 
that literature should keep alive the 
memory of those ideals and values which 
have animated the best minds of the 
present and past. In thus developing 
sound understanding and in keeping 
fresh for each generation the memory of 
human ideals, English studies lend sig- 


nificance to the aims of general educa- 
tion as defined by the committee and, in 
addition, contribute to the slow advance 
of mankind toward that kind of society 
for which men of good will strive. 

This brief statement of aims, which 
represents the considered judgment of 
the committee, brings into sharper focus 
the fundamental issues of a curriculum 
study. The committee therefore pro- 
poses as a next step in the survey an 
analysis of English materials and meth- 
ods now in use in the California educa- 
tional system. 


THE HUNTED 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON‘ 


Solicitous of life this year, 

We walk the frozen fields, across 
Areas of old pain that here, 

U nthawed, remind us of our loss. 


Last year so liberal was the world 
Of birds, trees, and men well-knit, well-fed, 
That death was God’s just wisdom hurled 
Among us to make our ease afraid. 


Now cautious of our store of breath 
We search the wood for beast or bird, 
Or green shoots in the forests of death— 
The tense mind’s silence seeks the word 


That will not load the leaden air 

With death’s swart phrase no sky can hold. 
We track life’s motion everywhere— 

No wiser than the hunted but bold 


Enough, as the hunter takes aim, 
To split the sky with volleys of grief 
When the bright living wings go lame 
And fall from the sky like a leaf. 


*A member of the department of English, University of Missouri. Mr. Eaton’s poetry has ap- 
peared in Harper’s, Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, the Yale Review, and other periodicals. 
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SCHOLARSHIP FOR FRESHMEN 


Scholarship is required in graduate 
schools, displayed in college catalogues, and 
forgotten in teaching freshman English. 
The way in which most teachers of fresh- 
man English “forget” their graduate-school 
scholarship is thorough enough to be a 
scholarly accomplishment in itself. The 
object of this paper, however, is not to con- 
demn, but to suggest some ways in which 
more practicable scholarship may be re- 
leased for the many in English composition 
rather than continue to be hoarded for the 
few in Elizabethan drama. 


Despite Emerson’s efforts, American 
scholarship today has about as many differ- 
ent meanings as America has colleges; con- 
sequently, an agreement on meaning is 
necessary before the term can be used intel- 
ligently. “Scholarship” in its best sense 
seems to depend upon at least three essen- 
tials: knowledge, thoroughness, and ac- 
curacy. Therefore, for our practical use here 
might we not agree to mean by “scholar- 
ship” the act of teaching and learning with 
reasonable thoroughness and accuracy? 


Our best graduate schools in English 
leave no question in the students’ minds 
that the object of scholarship is not just 
knowledge, but accurate and thorough 
knowledge. And it is generally assumed that 
a period of graduate study ending in a degree 
has disciplined one to become reasonably 
accurate and thorough in his learning. In- 
asmuch as the colleges demand that their 
teachers of English take a graduate-school 
degree, it is logical to believe that in so doing 
college authorities demand accuracy and 
thoroughness of their teachers. Further- 
more, as most of these teachers who begin 
in college work begin by teaching freshman 
English, it is also logical to suppose that 
they, being close to discipline in scholarship, 
must insist on exercising this discipline in 
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freshman English if the graduate school has 
done its duty and the teachers intend to do 
theirs. 

So much for the logic; now look at the 
practice. Judging by all that I have suf- 
fered, seen, heard, and read, both as student 
and teacher of English, it seems perfectly 
safe to say that he who exercises a moderate 
degree of thoroughness and accuracy in 
teaching freshman composition is excep- 
tional. This fact suggests that much gradu- 
ate-school work has been a surface training 
rather than a mental discipline. If the 
young teacher has been érained in applying 
accuracy and thoroughness to matters of 
literature, he must wait until he is allowed 
to teach a course in literature before he ap- 
plies scholarship. But if he has been dis- 
ciplined in scholarship, he must practice and 
require thoroughness and accuracy in any 
course he might teach—even freshman Eng- 
lish. He must do this for at least two rea- 
sons: because he has found enough truth in 
scholarship to believe that it will increase 
man’s freedom and because he has found 
enough truth in scholarship to believe that a 
scholar-teacher will make himself unhappy 
by ignoring it. 

The reasons for neglecting scholarship in 
teaching English composition are many, and 
many of them are valid. The object here is 
restricted to encourage thinking on how 
scholarship may be applied to first-year 
college English and with what possible re- 
sults. To do this one must be specific, not 
with the intention of exhausting the specific 
opportunities for scholarship that are usual- 
ly neglected, but with the intention of sug- 
gesting about as many in number as a college 
teacher has time to practice and there is 
space here to include. 

Freshman English, English composition, 
and first-year college English are here used 
synonymously to include the conventional 
writing-reading course required of all college 
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freshmen and generally made a prerequisite 
to other English courses. 

First let us look at the opportunity for 
practicing scholarship in themes. If a stu- 
dent attempts to write this sentence: “The 
broker did not wish to embarrass her or me 
by asking the question,” and knows enough 
by ear to question the case of his pronouns 
but not enough grammar to anwer his ques- 
tion, he could evade the problem by writing: 
“The broker did not wish to embarrass any- 
body by asking the question.’’ The reader 
of this second sentence must accept it as 
correct although evasion and ignorance 
composed it. It is, therefore, usually neces- 
sary for a student in composition to write a 
definite error before an instructor is given 
the best opportunity for teaching accuracy 
and thoroughness. 

Insistence upon an intelligent correction 
of definite errors in themes is exercising 
scholarship because such errors are exact 
enough to make evasion impossible. The 
intelligent object in a student’s correcting 
his errors is not punitive but rather is an 
attempt to have the student understand the 
mistake and its correction so well that when 
he is thinking he will not duplicate the prin- 
ciple. Scholarship will require that the stu- 
dent study the reference given for under- 
standing and correcting his mistake, that 
he write a digest in his own words which ap- 
plies to his particular error, and that he 
make the correction in accordance with his 
specific digest. This means that scholarship 
would not accept an isolated and general 
textbook rule as a satisfactory explanation; 
nor would scholarship permit an error to go 
unmarked in the explanation itself. Scholar- 
ship would require the teacher to read the 
correction and the digested explanation as 
carefully as he reads the theme itself. Work? 
Yes; but not drudgery for those who know 
the satisfaction of progress that comes with 
persistent accuracy and thoroughness. 

Dictate forty of the most commonly mis- 
spelled words to a section in English compo- 
sition. Ask that these papers be taken to 
the rooms and there be corrected with the 
use of a dictionary—and go per cent of the 
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students will fail to get all the spellings cor- 
rect. Periodically continue to add to this 
list in a similar way, and intersperse these 
lists with unannounced, written tests that 
allow no student to pass who misspells more 
than two words on a test of fifty words; 
after four months of this, about 60 or 70 per 
cent of the students will learn to spell all the 
words given if these words do not exceed a 
hundred and forty. Work? Yes; but not 
drudgery for him who knows the content- 
ment in progress and for him who knows 
that progress depends on scholarship. Nor 
will the satisfaction that scholarship gives 
be found by rationalizing with the cliché: 
“Spelling should have been learned in high 
school.”’ It is not learned there, and that is 
all scholarship needs to know when composi- 
tion is to be taught. 

Scholarship cannot sanction the cold 
memorization of two or three synonyms of 
an unknown word and call this satisfactory 
vocabulary study, because no word can be 
accurately or thoroughly understood by 
memorizing two, or ten, synonyms. 

Scholarship will never be found assigning 
“the use of the dictionary”’ in two lessons. 
Scholarship says that unless a student gets a 
working knowledge of the fundamentals of 
grammar, of pronunciation, and of how and 
where the dictionary gives this information, 
he cannot begin to be thorough or accurate 
in composition. Our college freshmen can do 
this neither in two assignments nor by an 
instructor’s assuming that freshmen already 
know how to use the dictionary intelligently. 
But in such conventional haste or assump- 
tion college freshmen can and will get the 
unscholarly idea that there is not much to 
using a dictionary. 

To expect, as we often say we do, a fresh- 
man English section to read with under- 
standing twenty thought-provoking essays 
or forty meaty short stories is to confess that 
scholarship has been left where it was found 
—in the graduate school. Even a question- 
able degree of accuracy and thoroughness 
would see to it that an essay read is more 
than an idea accepted; that a short story 
read is more than a plot outlined. Scholar- 
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ship in reading insists that actions and 
thoughts be related, that thoughts of others 
be weighed and compared with thoughts of 
one’s own, that opinions be formed, held, or 
changed only through reasoning. Scholar- 
ship by its very nature insists on much in- 
tensive reading. Despite the fact that fresh- 
man required reading is often made a “‘rub- 
ber-neck”’ tour, scholarship would make 
these “‘tourists” occasionally get down, go 
inside, and bring something out. 

To the overworked English instructor 
this scholarship order will seem too big to be 
practicable. In some colleges administrators 
do make it close to impossible; but in no 
college can one who is disciplined in scholar- 
ship ignore its practice. He must decide 
where he can use scholarship, but use it he 
will. On the other hand, teachers who be- 
come interested in practicing scholarship 
only when they teach advanced courses are 
teachers on whom scholarship might have 
descended, but nowhere has it penetrated. 
Furthermore, if scholarship can be applied 
only to the esoteric courses, it is not only 
grossly overrated but also relatively unim- 
portant in democratic education. 


WILLARD K. WYNN 


STATE COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 


IS CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 
NEGLECTED? 


In College English for February, Professor 
Winther laments the neglect of contem- 
porary literature in the American univer- 
sity. But where is his evidence? One an- 
ecdote is absolutely all that I can find to 
explain his dark distrust. I could give anec- 
dotes too, for I have taught contemporary 
literature and directed theses in it in several 
reputable institutions, and my impressions 
are not dark and distrustful. 

Fortunately we need not be limited to 
anecdotes and impressions when there is 
some systematic evidence. I call attention 
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first to the 1942 Work in Progress. Here are 
listed thirty-seven dissertations in contem- 
porary literature which are now under way 
at sixteen graduate schools (Boston, Chi- 
cago, Columbia, Harvard, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, North- 
western, Ohio State, Pennsylvania, Stanford, 
Vanderbilt, Virginia, Yale). To provide a 
standard of comparison, I note that exactly 
the same number of dissertations is re- 
ported under way in a comparable period, 
seventeenth-century English literature, in 
eighteen universities (Bryn Mawr, Catholic, 
Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Hopkins, II- 
linois, Louisiana, Michigan, North Carolina, 
Ohio State, Pennsylvania, Texas, Toronto, 
Vanderbilt, Western Reserve, Wisconsin, 
Yale). 

The same sort of evidence can be gathered 
from “The American Bibliography” in the 
last (1942) PMLA Supplement. Twelve 
books and seventy-eight articles are there 
reported as published by American scholars 
in contemporary literature in 1942 as com- 
pared with eleven books and eighty-six 
articles in seventeenth-century English lit- 
erature. 

I do not suppose figures prove very 
much, but these at least prove that con- 
temporary literature is not neglected. Pro- 
fessor Winther would do us a service if he 
set to work to find out if the graduate in- 
struction and the scholarship summed up 
in these figures are any good, and how they 
might be strengthened and rewarded. 


GeEorGE B. Parks 


QuEENS COLLEGE 
New 


A CHALLENGE 


That students who enter college are woe- 
fully weak in their knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of rhetoric as well as of the general 
background in their own national literature 
is all too evident to college instructors of 
English. What, however, have we done 
about the problem other than to bemoan, at 
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times in most vigorous language, the lot 
which condemns us to endure a procession 
of unlicked cubs who seemingly grow worse 
as we grow older? 

If the freshman cannot express himself 
clearly and cogently on expository topics, 
neither he nor his high-school teacher can be 
held responsible. As long as an uninterested 
general public allows penny-pinching school 
boards dominated by tax-conscious citizens 
to demand that a teacher of English in the 
high school carry a load running from one 
hundred and twenty to two hundred pupils, 
we may expect high-school graduates to be 
virtually illiterate. Would any enlightened 
citizen in this age of the forty-hour week ex- 
pect the high-school teacher to spend hour 
after hour in the critical reading of a hun- 
dred-odd weekly themes and in personal 
conference with individual pupils, after hav- 
ing spent at least thirty hours in the class- 
room and study hall and ten hours in prepa- 
ration? At most, the high-school teacher of 
English with five sections, each averaging 
twenty-five to thirty-five pupils, cannot as- 
sign more than three or four themes a year. 
Any increase in this number only increases 
the perfunctory attitude of the teacher to- 
ward the job of reading them. No one can 
blame her for falling back upon the easily 
graded but utterly futile workbooks, which, 
with their dull exercises in eternally correct- 
ing wrong constructions, develop in the pupil 
a negative response to English. 

We who teach from nine to fifteen hours 
of college English should remember that we 
are citizens as well as cloistered scholars. 
We have definite obligations to our com- 
munity other than to teach, to attend con- 
ventions of learned societies, and to enter 
research papers in obscure journals. If we 
would have adequately prepared students at 
the college level, we must be willing to de- 
scend to the market place and fight in our 
shirt sleeves alongside our fellow-workers in 
the lower ranks for a just consideration of 
education. In this age of pressure groups, 
we must pull at least our own weights. 

To be specific, how many of us go before 
service clubs (the Rotary and Kiwanis 


brand the intellectuals love to satirize), 
chambers of commerce, and even P.T.A. 
groups to correct the distorted concepts the 
public holds of education and to present 
constructive plans for its improvement? 
How many of us take active parts in school 
board elections or serve on our local school 
boards? The course of study for English in 
the high schools of his home state is in an 
overwhelming majority of cases a sealed 
book to the teacher of college English. Fre- 
quently he is actually unaware of its exist- 
ence. 

Yet upon the success or failure of the 
public school rests our very livelihood. If 
the college freshmen are inadequately pre- 
pared, if they fall so far short of our low 
standards not only in English but in college 
work in general, we who are college teachers 
are in large measure to blame. Frankly, the 
college instructor of English should have a 
keener sense of his obligations than college 
teachers of other subjects; for many stu- 
dents fail in college, not because they do not 
possess sufficient ability to master their sub- 
jects, but because their training in their 
mother-tongue is so weak that they cannot 
comprehend spoken or written language 
above the sixth-grade level. 

Here is a challenge we have in the main 
ignored. Many college teachers, it is true, 
are co-operating with their colleagues in the 
public school system, especially those who 
are connected with state-supported colleges 
and universities. But far too many are still 
unconcerned about the handicaps under 
which both the high-school teacher and the 
pupil work. Unaware of the difficulties that 
beset them, we censure them for the fresh- 
we curse the fate which condemns us to give 
so much of our time to monotonous drilling 
in dull fundamentals. To remedy this situa- 
tion demands of the college instructor long 
hours of uncongenial effort in a foreign field 
of labor. Do we accept the challenge? 


Eric V. SANDIN 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Du tutH, MINNESOTA 
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ON THE USE OF THE DELINEASCOPE 
IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


Now that so many universities are train- 
ing Army and Navy students in technical 
English, it seems timely to point out that a 
most effective method of teaching freshman 
English is the visual method of the delinea- 
scope. The gramophone, which is its coun- 
terpart, is now a commonplace of the class- 
room. But, except in the humanities and in 
certain Army and Navy instruction, the de- 
lineascope is still almost entirely neglected. 
Surprisingly few English instructors have 
experimented with it. Yet, as a supplement 
to class routine, the use of the delineascope 
suggests almost unlimited possibilities. By 
this method, whether the subject is an ex- 
tra-textual diagram, technical chart, current 
book review, or prose or poetic passage, 
closer concentration and more extensive 
readings result. 

Especially for class analyses of freshman 
compositions, I find, the use of the delinea- 
scope is a distinct advantage. This visual 
method has the psychological advantage of 
the cinema technique: the subject insistent- 
ly impresses itself upon the observer. Here 
in the darkroom, visually presented, fresh- 
man English is certainly at its most interest- 
ing. Looking over the instructor’s shoulder, 
so to speak, observers of the projected 
theme become alert to details that could not 
be readily pointed out by any other tech- 
nique of class presentation. Oral presenta- 
tion of class themes is far less effective. The 
mere listener does not retain a total impres- 
sion of the subject. The observer, to the con- 
trary, experiences the subject not only as a 
sum of parts but as a whole. He becomes 
critical of structure as well as of texture. 
Analyzing the composition sentence by sen- 
tence, instructor and class scrutinize details 
of grammar and ground plan. With the pro- 
jected subject fixed before the observer and 
upon his mind, the instructor’s marginal 
notes, because they are not only voiced but 


recorded on a screen, become focal points 
for extensive class discussion. 


ROBERT STALLMAN 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
ISLAND STATE COLLEGE 
KincstTon, RHODE ISLAND 


GREAT LINES 

It is strange that in English poetry there 
should be so few verses of essential great- 
ness. If exception challenge this statement, 
there can be no refutation; for observations 
concerning beauty or greatness necessarily 
premise community of poetic experience. 
The experience of great beauty concentrated 
in a line or two of verse is frequent; the ex- 
perience of concentrated greatness is rare. 
For a great verse must not merely enchant 
(‘Float double, swan and shadow’’), or re- 
assure (“‘Love’s not Time’s fool’’), or purify 
(“Absent thee from felicity awhile”) the 
soul: it must uplift, it must exalt the soul 
through a powerful experience of elevated 


nobility. Such verses, rising from their con- 
text as Adams from the Cascades, or as 
Everest from the Himalayas, perhaps do not 
exceed five, for a sum in all English poetry 
of but seventy-two words: 


Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 

and, with mighty wings outspread, 
Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast Abyss 
And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure 
Instruct me, for Thou know’st 

and have power to make 

Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence 


Thou, over whom thy immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o’er a slave 


Even “A traveller between life and death” 
and “As ever in my great Task-Master’s 
eye” do not approach such overwhelming 
power. 

Strange that these verses should be con- 
fined to Milton and Wordsworth, that 
Chaucer, Gray, Burns, Shelley, Keats, 
Browning, contribute none to their high, 
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lonely company. Not Shakespeare even. 
The noble men of the tragedies, for all their 
rich spiritual resources, utter no sentiments 
like these—no powerful gift of vicarious per- 
ception can produce them; the divining 
Shakespeare could say nothing nobler than 
he was; who would write a great verse must 
himself be a true poem. Judgment by this 
criterion, though uncertain, is highly provoc- 
ative; and by this test Wordsworth 
emerges, not as the greatest English poet, 
but as the greatest of English poets. For 
even Milton, martingaled by a galling creed, 
does not reach Wordsworth’s heights of ele- 
mental inspiration. 

There is a greatness of realization of hu- 
manity, there is a greatness of idea devel- 
oped in a masterly whole, there is a great- 
ness of the emotions (of patriotic feeling, 
say) or of virtues (fortitude) ; but the power 
to concentrate nobility in a single great ut- 
terance is confined to the greatly noble. 
They are greatly noble, surely, like Lincoln, 
because they uttered greatly noble things. 
It is a circular logic, but even the refining 
sophist can hardly escape it. However it be, 
these conclusions may be confirmed or con- 
founded by the adducing of more great 
verses. They are of great price, and worth a 
hard search and winning, and many and 
deep and discriminating are the poetic ex- 
periences which attend their quest. 


A SHROPSHIRE LAD 


The immortal part of A. E. Housman 
dwells, not in his bones, but in the thrilling 
beauty of form and cadence and diction of 
his lyrics. Yet how shall the poet be ac- 
quitted for the arsenic and strychnine (thus 
sugar-coated), the paralyzing futilitarian- 
ism, and the joyless misanthropy which he 
offers to the soul? 

The sons of grief, he tells us, need an 
anodyne for trouble; these poems are a 
friendly help to the desperate soul in its 
“dark and cloudy day.” In the heart of 
things and in the heart of man is deep, essen- 
tial ill. Man against nature, and chiefly his 
own nature, is Housman’s philosophical 
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problem; his solution is the tragic lament of 
the Sophoclean chorus: “Not to be born is, 
past all prizing, best.” The prey of ill must 
face with hopeless understanding an ailing 
earth and heaven, and should season himself 
soundly with the killing store of the many- 
venomed earth. Man’s foe is omnipotent 
and eternally victorious; to fight hopelessly 
is merely a lesser evil than not to fight at all. 
What friendship is this, that leaves us 
shorn and raw to the fierce wind, bidding us 
only to “endure an hour and see injustice 
done’’? It is not in this way that the suffer- 
ings of Michael and the Leech Gatherer, of 
Hamlet and Lear, of Antigone and Oedipus 
forewarn and forearm the spirit of man and 
prepare it for the tough encounter. To the 
great poets the face of fate is not more piti- 
less than man is noble. If the antagonist is 
the inevitable ill deeply inherent in our own 
nature, the protagonist is an implicit good 
as deeply inherent and inevitable: though 
Birnam Wood be come to Dunsinane, yet 
we may try the last; the final blow of fate, be 
it sin or death, cannot utterly shatter the 
shield of the manly spirit; with the enduring 
evil the enduring good remains. It is not 
alone by pity and terror that great tragedy 
produces its catharsis, but also by throwing 
suffering into relief against an implied 
scheme of ethical values: the recognition of 
nobility is as indispensable to the tragic 
view of life as the recognition of essential ill. 
The poetry of Housman, by contrast, 
strips the soul of its armor and intensifies its 
distress. Manliness, however dire the evils 
it must recognize and face, recognizes, too, 
that man is man, and it will repudiate this 
enervating philosophy. A spiritual hypo- 
chondriac, like Housman, is no sound physi- 
cian—he will prescribe not the bitter quinine 
which purges but the arsenic and strychnine 
which kill indeed. Let us turn, then, to 
Sophocles and Shakespeare, who lift no 
bowls of deadly poison with which to quench 

our thirst. 
ANDREW J. GREEN 


LovuIsIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


PORTER G. PERRIN, ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT, J. B. MCMILLAN, AND JULIUS C. BERNSTEIN 


Here are brief comments on some ques- 
tions that were received too late to be used 
in the spring issues: 


May none be used with a singular as well 
as a plural verb? 
C. J. E. 


Although the use of mone with the plural 
is now more common, it is used with the 
singular, as are other collective subjects, 
when the emphasis is rather on the indi- 
viduals: “None of the documents were 
signed” (the group), or “None of the docu- 
ments was signed” (the separate documents) 
—or, for special emphasis, “No one of the 
documents was signed.” 


Is there any authority for starting street, 
avenue, efc., with a small letter, as in Fort 


street, Cass avenue? 


Many newspapers do not capitalize the 
general word in addresses, printing Fort 
street, Cass avenue (and some do not capital- 
ize river and such words when they follow 
the distinguishing name: Missouri river). 
Most magazine and book editors still capi- 
talize these words, and individuals generally 
follow their usage. 


In “He gave the book to Mary,” is Mary the 
object of the preposition or are the two words 
together to be construed as an indirect object? 

V. M. 


Since the main purpose of grammatical 
analysis is to show the relationship of locu- 
tions to the sentence as a whole, the indirect 
object seems the more important classifica- 
tion. The indirect object in English is identi- 
fied either by its position before the direct 
object or by its expression with ¢o. The lat- 
ter is sometimes called “the dative with to,” 
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analogous to our two possessive forms, 
Mary’s and Of Mary, but functionally it is 
an indirect object. 


Why does excellence have two \’s instead of 
having one consonant, like reference, which 
follows the rule for not doubling the final con- 
sonant before a suffix when the accent is shifted 
to an earlier syllable? 

A Junior ENGLIsH CLass 


Excellence seems to be an exception to our 
famous rule for doubling final consonants, 
but the reason is seen in the word’s history. 
It was not made in English as a derivative 
from excel but was borrowed whole from the 
Latin excellentia, and the spelling has been 
kept. 


What is the correct capitalization of the 
salutation To whom it may concern? 
CA, 


This salutation is found with all words 
capitalized but more often with only the 
first word capitalized. The Government 
Printing Office specifies the form with small 
letters (and in italic type). 


What are the constructions of a little and 
Many a in the sentences “He wore his hat a 
little to one side’”’ and “Many a person has 
done the same thing”? 

A. D. 


In “He wore his hat a little to one side”’ 
a little is obviously adverbial, modifying an 
adverbial phrase. It might be called a noun 
used as an adverb or more formally an ad- 
verbial accusative. 

Many a is used attributively, as an in- 
definite adjective. Many can be used with a 
singular noun only in the idiom many a. The 
more typical expression would be: “A great 
many persons. ....” 
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In the sentence “The boy put on his hat,” 
is on a preposition, an adverb, or a part of the 
verb? 

E. D. 


The on should be construed as an adverb 
attached to the verb put. Professor Kennedy 
calls the large group of similar verbs in 
English (put out, get at, look up [in a book], 
etc.) “verb-adverb combinations,” a clumsy 
but accurate name. 


Our workbook calls for a choice between 
the past-tense forms sang-sung, rang-rung, 
sprang-sprung, sank—-sunk. Which should be 
chosen? 


A. M. 


Actual usage shows, and Webster’s Dic- 
tionary records, both forms of the past tense 
of each of these verbs. Unquestionably, the 
form in @ is much more common and is in 
more reputable use, and, if one must be 
chosen, that form should be. But, with all 
the necessary work that an English course 
entails, it seems that we should not devote 
our time to insisting on one of two acceptable 
usages. 


In “The members of the team, Harry, Jim, 
and I, were invited to tea,”’ is team the ante- 
cedent of the appositives or is it members; or 
may it be either, depending on the context? 


A. M. E. 


There is no grammatical way of telling 
whether members or team is equated with 
Harry, Jim, and I in this sentence. But if 
we consider usage rather than grammar, we 
would decide, I think, that this would be an 
unnatural way to make the statement if 
there were other members of the team. We 
would say, “Three members of the team, 
Harry, Jim, andI.... ,” or something like 
that. 


Our construing, in the May issue, of who 
in the sentence “She knew who he was” as 
an indefinite relative pronoun has been ob- 
jected to. The objector’s reasoning is that 
this who is an interrogative pronoun, on the 
ground that clauses introduced by the rela- 
tive who are invariably adjectival and that 
substantive clauses (as this one is) are in- 
troduced by the interrogative who. Our rea- 
son is, fundamentally, that the sentence 
does not have any suggestion of interroga- 
tion: it begins: “She knew.”’ And it is a fact 
that some substantive clauses in English are 
introduced by relative pronouns: ‘What I 
do is none of your business,” “Who steals my 
purse steals trash,” “I told him who did it.” 
Confusion of the interrogative and the in- 
definite relative who is common among 
grammarians. For further discussion and ex- 
amples see Curme, Syntax, pages 211-12, 
and other index references under who. 


P. G. PERRIN 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


College English welcomes a new periodical 
which will deal intensively and systemati- 
cally with the problem of language commu- 
nication. Etc.: A Review of General Seman- 
tics is edited by S. I. Hayakawa, author of 
Language in Action. Mr. Hayakawa is as- 
sisted by Henry J. Webb and an advisory 
staff including A. Korzybski, Irving J. Lee, 
Wendell Johnson, and Raymond W. Mc- 
Nealy. Eiéc. will be issued four times a year 
from the editorial office at the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, 3300 Federal Street, 
Chicago 16, Illinois. The subscription price 
is $3.00. Issue No. 1 appeared in August. 


A year ago the Department of English 
Composition at Wellesley sent out about 
seventy letters of inquiry concerning writing 
courses taught in other college English de- 
partments. In the June English Leaflet 
Elizabeth Manwaring explains and tabu- 
lates the wide variety of courses which the 
answering letters revealed. 


A brochure available to college adminis- 
trators, student counselors, and religious 
workers describes typical problems of stu- 
dent adjustment and indicates how the 
religious resources of any institution or com- 
munity can be focused upon them. “Reli- 
gious Counseling of College Students,” by 
Thornton W. Merriam and others, pub- 
lished in the American Council on Educa- 
tion Studies, is distributed by the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C. 


A study of “Acceleration in the Colleges,”’ 
based on the activities of representative 
liberal arts colleges during the summer of 
1942, is the content of a pamphlet in the 
American Council on Education Studies, 
published in February. Mr. C. S. Marsh, 
the editor, analyzes the effect of acceleration 


on administration, faculty, curriculum, and 
finances. 


Freshmen at the University of Illinois 
have faced war problems deliberately. Their 
English compositions reveal how intelligent- 
ly democratic and also how articulate are the 
better-trained high-school graduates in their 
first year of college. “War-Problem Com- 
positions by College Freshmen’”’ is the title 
of the April J/linois English Bulletin (Illinois 
Association of Teachers of English, Urbana, 
Illinois; single copies of the Bulletin, 15 
cents). The examples of student writing 
were taken from the Green Caldron, a quar- 
terly magazine of freshman writing pub- 
lished by the rhetoric staff of the University 
of Illinois. 


THE PERIODICALS 


In the war-training programs Robert 
Clothier finds a number of important impli- 
cations for post-war education, which he 
makes clear in the July Educational Record. 
Will our educators continue to say that the 
development of character is the responsi- 
bility of the home, church, and school, or 
will they come to acknowledge that this is 
the gravest responsibility of the univer- 
sities and colleges? Out of our present ex- 
perience may come the realization that 
knowledge used for the common good is a 
higher good than knowledge “for its own 
sake.”” There may be a more concentrated 
effort to vitalize the teaching of history and 
to encourage original thinking. The phys- 
ical and moral effect on the individual of the 
physical training program under military 
discipline, as distinct from sport for sport’s 
sake on a voluntary basis, is so obvious that 
even the most reluctant must concede it. 
Military training may be here to stay. The 
four-year program, with its long periods for 
loafing, has been proved wasteful and un- 
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desirable. And, finally, what shall we do, 
when this war is over, to foster the same 
sense of world-relationship which exper- 
iences in many theaters of war all over the 
world will have developed in our men? 


When World War I began, the American 
Council on Education was established to 
meet the emergency needs of the colleges and 
the government. It was September, 1918, 
however, before the Council succeeded in 
launching the S.A.T.C. programs. Despite 
the fact that the American Council had long 
been established when war again broke out, 
December 7, 1941, a second delay of the 
same length, nineteen months, occurred be- 
fore the Navy V-12 and the Army Specialized 
Training Programs were scheduled to open 
on July 1, 1943. Confusion among the Amer- 
ican Council, the Office of Education, the 
Navy Department, and the War Depart- 
ment has established a dismal record of in- 
efficiency and waste in the war mobilization 
of our colleges. 

What could have been avoided if some 
utopian board had provided a blueprint for 
college wartime programs? Carter Davidson 
presents a formidable list of administrative 
blunders in the July Educational Record. An 
efficient board would have recognized early 
in 1942 that colleges and universities are the 
best agencies for providing the curriculums 
and methods of wartime training and that 
the college faculties are adaptable enough 
to be the best instructors. It would have 
made an adequate job analysis of all 
training needs, military and civilian, and 
mapped out the distribution of necessary 
supplies. It would have prevented the lobby- 
ing in Washington by college presidents for 
war-training contracts and have insured a 
more equitable distribution of the training 
units. Colleges unsuited for army or navy 
programs could have been properly devel- 
oped to educate civilians for work in short- 
age fields and in preparation for the long 
period of reconstruction which lies ahead. 


In “the century of the common maa,” 
what will be the nature of the American 


theater? Considering this question in the 
summer American Scholar, Norris Houghton 
points out that, if the stage play is to sur- 
vive, it must be returned to the American 
Public. Ninety per cent of our college stu- 
dents have never seen a professionally acted 
play, and the day of the old opera house or 
traveling tent show is no more. The theater 
must make some effort to match the wide 
dispersion of the movies and the radio. It 
must sacrifice the three-dollar top. 

Camp shows, though played to an artifi- 
cially collected audience, give an indication 
of what can be done to reach the people. 
Actors, dancers, and singers are trooping out 
across the country to play in more than 
seven hundred army posts and naval bases. 
In Russia, the only country in which the 
theater exists for the common man, contem- 
porary drama has demonstrated the neces- 
sity that the theater be directly related to 
life. As our own national life changes, our 
plays must change. 

The dramatist is unnaturally handi- 
capped if he plans for the movies as well as 
for the stage. No classic stage play is effec- 
tively translatable to the screen. Variety, 
formerly gained by vaudeville sketches and 
curtain-raisers, would help to make the thea- 
ter popular. Our drama also needs a more 
lively tempo, the attraction of the musical 
show. The coming years are not likely to 
restore the “time for comedy,” but in the 
desperate struggle of good and evil a new 
sense of the tragic will be born. 


In the May Journal of Higher Education, 
W. L. Werner appeals to teachers of litera- 
ture to safeguard ‘The Future of Literary 
Scholarship.” The nineteenth century gave 
us two methods: the philological, which has 
lost ground in the general decline of lan- 
guage study, and the historical, which has 
produced a hopelessly diffused and super- 
ficial kind of scholarship. First, let us cut 
away sharply all excrescences and concern 
ourselves with the great, still-living litera- 
ture of the past. Second, let our students 
master literature (explication des textes) and 
elect as a minor one other subject as a way 
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of study: philology, history, psychology, 
economics, music, etc. Let us narrow our 
frames of references to a single one, well un- 
derstood. 


Mr. Alfred Kazin, in his recent On Native 
Grounds, is especially severe with the Marx- 
ist writers of the 1930’s because he feels that 
they were untrue both to the American way 
and to the way of the literary artist. One 
of Kazin’s objects of attack is the “unlit- 
erary” critic, Granville Hicks, who has him- 
self now withdrawn at least partially from 
his leftist position of ten years ago. As an 
American writer who has actively partici- 
pated in the literary effort of the last ten 
years, Granville Hicks considers ‘The 
Ground Kazin Stands On” in the spring 
Antioch Review. 

If he is honest and serious, a critic will 
try to illuminate the virtues of contempo- 
rary writing without obscuring its defects. 
But trying hard to be judicious, the critic 
often makes a false impression; he succeeds 
only in exaggerating the shortcomings of his 
contemporaries while at the same time rep- 
resenting them as Titans. Kazin feels that 
literature is very important, but he never 
explains how it is important or how the sig- 
nificance of literature is related to other 
kinds of value. Parrington, to whom he 
owes much, he depreciates as indifferent to 
art, as one who was occasionally moving, but 
narrow. Edmund Wilson, Kazin says, lacks 
“the intensity of a great conception” in his 
criticism. Agreeing that “there is sick- 
ness in contemporary literature,” Kazin re- 
proaches Van Wyck Brooks for being too 
censorious of authors whose sickness is not 
self-willed; and yet his own chapter, “Crit- 
icism at the Poles,” is more ill-naturedly cen- 
sorious than anything in Oliver Allston. He 
finds fault with John Dewey for being im- 
practical, condescends to the progressives, 
and abuses the Communists; but if Kazin 
has any political theory of his own, it is 
well concealed. 

In a sick society Kazin knows as well as 
anyone that we have a sick literature. He 
is not logical, however, in his view of the 
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relation between literature and social sick- 
ness. Though he demands of writers solely 
that they be true to themselves as writers, 
he shakes his head at such novelists as Farrell 
and Faulkner for rendering back the symp- 
toms of the disease. He says truly that 
much of the left-wing writing of the early 
thirties was foolish dogmatism, but he con- 
siders only the anger, the fear, and the par- 
tisanship; he is blind to the compassion and 
hope which produced a change of tone in the 
work of the best novelists, whose democratic 
vision freed them from their own sickness. 
In ascribing to literature a peculiar emi- 
nence, Kazin divorces it from its natural 
place in the whole of life. Though he recog- 
nizes the defects of his contemporaries, he 
treats them bookishly; and, because of his 
emotional theory of literature, his discussion 
implies that Wolfe, Faulkner, Hemingway, 
and others are more important than they 
are. 


Bernard De Voto, who has often written 
critically of the Middle West, is still com- 
monly associated with that section of Amer- 
ica. His books on Mark Twain, his further 
historical and imaginative writing on the 
westward movement, and also his independ- 
ence from the various main schools of opin- 
ion of recent years place him among the 
characteristic writers of the Midwest and 
Far West. 

A survey of De Voto’s criticism, which 
shows the consistency of his attitude, ap- 
pears in the spring-summer Rocky Mountain 
Review. It is written by Jarvis Thurston. In 
1937, answering a request by Edmund Wil- 
son that he explain his principles, De Voto 
said: “I am....a pluralist, a relativist, 
an empiricist. I am at home with the con- 
crete inquiries of historians and scientists, 
and uneasy among the abstractions of critics 
and metaphysicians. ... . I rest ultimately 
on experience and, where that fails, on com- 
mon sense.” Distrusting absolutes, he has 
excoriated critics who measure things that 


_ do not exist with a twelve-inch rod, and then 


order novelists and poets to write according 
to specifications. Doctrinaire criticism in 
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the United States, De Voto has believed, has 
been symptomatic of dangerous social 
trends. In the thirties he battled with both 
the Marxists and the Formalists. 

Beginning with Mark Twain’s America, 
De Voto conducted a campaign for more 
critical realism in the appraisal of American 
values and American writers. He exploded 
the frustration theory of Mark Twain and 
won a sympathetic appreciation of Twain’s 
novels. 


For his skeptical, relativistic attitude, De 
Voto owes much to the Trattato di Sociologtca 
generale, by Vilfredo Pareto, who defined the 
rationalization by which men have explained 
the irrational conduct of human society. 
With this equipment DeVoto has skilfully re- 
vealed the subjective bias of the doctrinaire 
critics. A fine example of his method is the 
essay, “‘Mark Twain and the Limits of Lit- 
erary Criticism,” which describes the four 
Mark Twains created, respectively, by Cal- 
verton, Brooks, Lewisohn, and Hicks. The 
only two significant fields of criticism, De 
Voto concludes, are aesthetics (or impres- 
sionistic criticism) and social history. His 
own essays in the first of these types are 
varied, resourceful, and discriminating. 
Their main fault is due to his overestimation 
of style. 


Today, nearing seventy, Robert Frost is 
still a realist and an idealist. He has never 
loved a wall, which constricts and imprisons 
human individuality. Representative of 
America in many of its phases of life, with 
“a life-long curiosity about our place among 
the infinities,”’ Frost baffles the cataloguers. 
He likes to spoof people, and, thinking as he 
talks, he shapes the idea plastically. Just as 
you think you are going to be able to tag 
him, he jumps into an opposite corner. 

In the summer Virginia Quarterly Review, 
Stearns Morse relates the lack of definite 
boundaries in Frost’s thinking to the 
breadth and soundness of democratic phi- 
losophy. William James believed in plural- 
ism, which expresses the natural diversity 
of America. Frost has written: 


I love to toy with the Platonic notion 
That wisdom need not be of Athens Attic 
But well may be Laconic, even Boeotian. 
At least I will not have it systematic. 


No narrow creed of American patriotism or 
totalitarian ideology from Europe can tempt 
the man who was never merely a poet. A 
farmer of sorts, a teacher and a philosopher, 
Frost understands that a poet must be a 
whole man. 


From 1930 to 1940 fifteen Latin-Ameri- 
can novels were translated into English. 
During the last three years this number has 
already been exceeded. At present, further- 
more, a novel may appear simultaneously in 
New York and Buenos Aires or Santiago, 
whereas before 1940 the time lag was seldom 
less than two years. For the change, an out- 
standing cause was the Latin-American 
prize-novel contest, inaugurated in 1942 
under the auspices of Farrar and Rinehart. 

A discussion of Latin-American novels 
recently translated appears in the summer 
Antioch Review. The author, Bertram D. 
Wolfe, explains the particular insight which 
each novel offers to the American reader. 
His comments on the literary traditions of 
the Latin-American novelist are helpful and 
concise. 

Broad and Alien Is the World, by Ciro 
Alegria, an exiled Peruvian, portrays the 
losing battle for existence fought by a com- 
munal Indian village against the encroach- 
ments of the white landowner. Compared 
with our own proletarian novel of the thir- 
ties, it is greater in sweep and depth and 
less subject to formula. The tradition of the 
Indianista novel has developed since the 
Mexican Revolution of 1910. 

Nayar, by a Mexican poet, Miguel Angel 
Menéndez, is a novel of flight, in structure 
related to the old tradition of the rogue 
tale, and in subject matter to the Jndianista 
tradition. The hero flees from a crime into 
remote districts, eventually finding refuge 
among primitive Indians but losing his life 
in the Mexican Revolution. 


The Vortex, by the Colombian, José Eu- 


} 


stasio Rivera (1924), is the greatest Latin- 
American novel of the land. The protagonist 
is the tropical forest. The Futile Life of 
Pito Pérez (1938), by Rubén Romero, and 
The Itching Parrot (1816), by “El Pensador 
Mexicana,”’ are Mexican picaresque novels, 
anti-epics of individualism satirizing the 
rogue world and the rogue state. 

Martin Luis Guzman’s The Eagle and the 
Serpent (1928), by the novelist-laureate of 
Pancho Villa’s life and miracles, shows the 
Mexican Revolution as it looks from the 
summits of power. Mariano Azuela’s The 
Underdogs (1916) pictures the Revolution 
from the point of view of the suffering rank 
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and file. El Indio (1935), by Gregorio Lépez 
y Fuentes, shows the exploitation of the 
Indians to whom land was redistributed af- 
ter the Revolution. These Mexican novels 
merely illustrate the thoroughgoing treat- 
ment of social history by Latin-American 
authors. 

Eduardo Mallea’s Fiesta in November 
(1939) is a study of emergent fascism in 
Buenos Aires. Brother Ass (1922), by 
Eduardo Barrios, which owes method and 
mood to Dostoevsky, is a searching psycho- 
logical portrait of a Chilean monk. The title 
comes from St. Francis, who called the Flesh 
“Brother Ass.” 


TYRANT, THE TIME IS NOW 


MARCELLE CHANCELLOR LEATH' 


Now men are come who'll hush your lordly psalms 
And strip the truth of all your slavish lies; 

A light will flame in apathetic eyes 

And women’s tears will heal old wounds as balms. 
Then angry vitals will spit forth your alms, 

While bandaged mouths are shouting victory cries. 
The hands that fumbled short of freedom’s prize 
Now strike with hardened sure united palms. 


You tyrants, in your poison lily bed, 

Will start and rise in fear deliriums 

To fall before this shape you thought was dead. 
From out your darkness and your dust he comes— 
This wondrous Man who mounts a bloody past— 
Self-resurrected from your hell at last! 


* Mrs. Leath lives in Camden, Ark. Her poems have appeared in anthologies and in poetry magazines. 
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UNDERSTANDING FICTION 


This book' is a welcome and worthy successor 
to that excellent volume produced a few years 
ago by the same authors under the title 
Understanding Poetry. In their approach to the 
study of fiction—or, more specifically, the short 
story—they follow a principle of interpretation 
and analysis similar to that used in the earlier 
book. They divide the study into separate sec- 
tions based upon the essential component ele- 
ments of short-story form. Within the five 
categories of “intentions,” plot, theme, charac- 
ter, and “special problems” the thirty-four se- 
lected narratives of the anthology are classified 


. for illustrative purposes. The selections them- 


selves, although they are for the most part, as 
the authors themselves point out, familiar 
anthology items, are nevertheless widely varied 
in type and theme and are therefore effectively 
representative of the richness and breadth of 
the short-story medium. 

The interpretations, analyses, and questions 
which supplement the individual selections are 
often brilliant and always lucid, provocative, 
and illuminating. Several of these interpreta- 
tive commentaries are substantial critical essays 
in themselves. As cases in point I cite particu- 
larly the analytical discourses which follow 
Hanson Baldwin’s account of the “Titanic” 
disaster, Kipling’s “The Man Who Would Be 
King,” and Hemingways’ “The Killers.” In the 
first instance we have one of the clearest and 
soundest statements of the basic distinctions 
between factual narrative (historical or bio- 
graphical) and imaginative fiction that I have 
yet seen. 

In their treatment of the elements of plot, 
character, and theme Professors Brooks and 
Warren amply demonstrate the relative place 
and importance of each of these fiction ingre- 
dients and at the same time are commendably 
insistent throughout upon the student’s recog- 
nition of the close interdependence of each of 
these elements in the achievement of the 
ultimate purpose and effect. 


* Cleanth Brooks, Jr., and Robert Penn Warren, 
Understanding Fiction. New York: F. S. Crofts & 
Co., 1943. $1.75. 
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Chronologically, the range of selections ex- 
tends from Balzac’s “Christ in Flanders” (1832) 
to James Hinton’s “Mediators to the Goat- 
herd” (1942) and embraces within this scope 
such old and new masters as Poe, De Mau- 
passant, Chekhov, Kipling, Joyce, Mansfield, 
Hemingway, Faulkner, and Thurber. This con- 
stitutes, to be sure, a rich collection fully suited 
to the book’s purposes. Perhaps, however, if the 
authors had seen fit to include a few examples 
of the work of such contemporary figures as 
Erskine Caldwell, James T. Farrell, and John 
Steinbeck, they could bring the student more 
directly to an ultimate critical evaluation of 
short stories in terms of their relative social, 
moral, ethical, or philosophical significance. 
Within the limits of the present book they seek 
primarily to develop his understanding and 
appreciation of the form through close analysis 
and descriptive interpretation. With this aim 
and with the method of achieving it I am in full 
accord. But I should be inclined to begin earlier 
and go further than do Professors Brooks and 
Warren in nurturing the student’s critical facul- 
ties as applied to ultimate appraisal in terms of 
social and ethical values. 

The thirty-one-page Appendix on ‘“Tech- 
nical Problems and Principles in the Compo- 
sition of Fiction’’ is actually a compact, soundly 
organized manual on the art of writing the short 
story intended for use with classes whose in- 
terest is creative production as well as critical 
appreciation. Used either way, this book should 
prove to be exciting, stimulating, and en- 
lightening to student and teacher alike. 

Howarp W. HIntTz 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS" 


It is a commonplace, in which there is 
much truth, that there is no such thing as an 
exact synonym. Rather there are groups of 
words which become associated in our minds 

* Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms (1st ed.; 
Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam Co., 1942). 
Pp. xxiv+907. A Merriam-Webster. A dictionary 
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through the possession of a common core of 
meaning, though they may differ in range, 
intensity, association, and use. Interest in 
such related words may sometimes be satis- 
fied by merely listing them, as in the well- 
known compilations of Roget and Crabb. 
The list serves as a jog to the memory and 
assumes that the user has a sufficient grasp 
of the words and their special significances 
to use them correctly. It is useful, however, 
to have their differences explained in care- 
fully considered discriminations and, where 
necessary, illustrated. Such is the purpose of 
the present book. It is mainly the work of 
Miss Rose F, Egan, a member of the edito- 
rial staff of the Merriam-Webster diction- 
aries, using as her point of departure the 
discriminations originally written by Pro- 
fessor John Livingstone Lowes for Webster’s 
New International Dictionary of 1909. 

Such a book is no new thing. In an in- 
teresting introduction Miss Egan traces the 
history of ‘“‘English Synonymy” back to the 
Rev. John Trussler’s The Difference between 
Words Esteemed Synonymous (1766) and re- 
minds us that Dr. Johnson’s friend Mrs. 
Thrale published in 1794 a work called 
British Synonymy, whose popularity is at- 
tested by many editions. Some parts of it 
were commonly supposed to have been 
written by Dr. Johnson himself, although 
others would certainly not have met with 
his approval. New books followed, includ- 
ing George Crabb’s English Synonyms Ex- 
plained (1816), Elizabeth Whately’s Selec- 
tions of English Synonyms (1851), Smith’s 
Synonyms Discriminated (1871), and others 
down to Fernald’s English Synonyms and 
Antonyms (1896). Some of these are still 
being reprinted, but discriminations, like 
dictionaries, become out of date. 

The writing of a sound discrimination is a 
laborious and exacting kind of intellectual 
exercise. One begins with two or more simi- 
lar words, such as “deserted” and “aban- 
doned,”’ and, after thinking of as many con- 
texts as possible in which each word would 


of discriminated synonyms with antonyms and 
analogous and contrasted words. $3.50; with thumb 
index, $4.00. 


be used, arrives at a basic difference, such as 
the notion that desertion implies culpability 
(deserting one’s wife and children, or one’s 
country), whereas one can abandon a farm 
or a sinking ship with propriety. Then one 
remembers Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, 
and, after a few moments spent in tearing 
one’s hair, starts all over again, ultimately 
establishing a distinction that is more valid 
or, in case the original discrimination proves 
upon further consideration to be basically 
sound, attaching to it the necessary qualifi- 
cation. This is not the place to enter intoa 
detailed examination of the discriminations 
in the present book. It is sufficient to say 
that Miss Egan has done her work well. 
An extensive sampling of the entries shows 
that they have been framed with judgment, 
alertness, and sensitivity. 

It has become standard practice to in- 
clude discriminations in the ordinary dic- 
tionary. These are generally scattered 
through the book, although occasionally 
printed as a section by itself, as were those 
written for the New Century Dictionary by 
the present reviewer and his colleague, Pro- 
fessor Kitchen. One of the great advantages 
possessed by a separate volume like the pres- 
ent one is that considerations of space are 
not so imperative. There is a noticeable ful- 
ness, almost leisurely fulness, to the entries 
in Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms, and a 
richness of illustrative quotation that is the 
envy of one who has had the experience of 
working within the space limitations of an 
ordinary dictionary. Moreover, it is both 
convenient and pleasant to have such a body 
of material segregated and unencumbered 
by many matters foreign to it, and presented 
in a book such as Dr. Johnson would have 
liked, a book “that you may carry to the fire 
and hold readily in your hand.” There is 
hardly a more interesting kind of book, 
whether for reference or browsing, and its 
use is certain to awaken an interest in the 
niceties of words and lead to their more 
accurate employment. It should be in the 
hands of every teacher of English. 


ALBERT C. BAUGH 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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LITERATURE FOR INDIVIDUAL 
EDUCATION' 


Here we have a quite frank report of the 
successes and failures of five teachers of 
freshman literature courses. Professor Rau- 
shenbush tells the story but draws heavily 
upon the recorded experiences of four of her 
colleagues in Sarah Lawrence College. The 
book presents a theory—chiefly through ob- 
jective accounts of attempts to apply it. 

The basic notion is that of helping stu- 
dents to find in literature light upon their 
own problems and to discover important 
problems which they have been overlooking. 
The experimenters speak of their courses as 
“exploratory.” The students are exploring 
themselves and the (chiefly social) world 
about them, more to discover interests, prob- 
lems, and vistas of ignorance than to reach 
positive conclusions. The instructors are in- 
cidentally exploring the students in order to 
guide them better in escape from adolescent 
difficulties, in shedding provincial prejudices, 
and in developing interests and ambitions. 
The primary attempt is to stimulate think- 
ing rather than to inculcate doctrines. 

An ambitious program, surely! And these 
workers approach it with sufficient humility. 
They know they have made and will make 
mistakes, but they feel that the need and 
opportunity demand bold efforts. Since a 
Sarah Lawrence freshman may elect an ex- 
ploratory course in only one department, 
those who take the exploratory English must 
probably be aroused through it or not at all. 
(A small proportion of freshmen are already 
awake intellectually, and for them the course 
provides needed freedom to follow their 
bents.) But, because direct handling of stu- 
dents’ own special personal problems is so 
dangerous for any but the most skilful psy- 
chologists, most of the units in exploratory 
English touch these matters only indirectly, 
leaving the students to apply to themselves 
as much oras little as they please. Moreover, 


* By Esther Raushenbush. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1942. Pp. 254. $2.75. 


in the early stages of the course shifting from 
one class to another is easy, and students de- 
siring explicit help with their own difficulties 
are encouraged to take their exploratory 
work in psychology and to take the usual 
course in English. 


What of the aesthetic values and of ap- 
preciation? These are attained only inci- 
dentally, but in the opinion of the experi- 
menters more genuinely than in most tradi- 
tional courses. Freshmen so frequently have 
developed formalized, not to say insincere, 
attitudes toward literature that the first 
necessity is to make them realize literature 
as something natural, with intrinsic rather 
than conventional values. Those who feel 
that the aesthetic element is the chief value 
in literature will be skeptical of the suffi- 
ciency of incidental consideration. And es- 
cape value is mentioned only once in the 
book. 

There are running accounts of the dif- 
ferent courses which teachers differing in 
personality, facing different student groups 
taught under this catalogue title. An appen- 
dix of fifty pages presents an annotated list 
of all the books assigned for group reading by 
one or more classes—more than one hundred 
titles, with comments on their value to fresh- 
men. Besides these, each student was offered 
during conference periods numerous sug- 
gestions for individual reading and later 
discussed with the instructor those actually 
read. (One of the chief obstacles to the 
spread of such teaching will be the extremely 
wide knowledge of books necessary to con- 
duct it.) 

Even though few teachers have the favor- 
able conditions of Sarah Lawrence College 
in which to work, or grants from the General 
Education Board to provide materials and 
clerical help, this honest account of pioneer 
work is worth reading for suggestions usable 
in our more traditional situations. 


W. HATFIELD 


Cuicaco TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Burma Surgeon. By Gordon S. Seagrave, M.D. 

Norton. $3.00. 

How this now famous American medical mis- 
sionary brought care and the beginnings of civiliza- 
tion to Burma. Filled with human interest and 
the spirit of American inventiveness and deter- 
mination—the very antithesis of war, although that, 
too, enters in when the Japs invade. A heartening 
book, fully illustrated. 


Rio Grande to Cape Horne. By Carleton Beals. 
Houghton. $3.50. 
A panorama and cross-section of the people of 
this section of Latin America. Informative and en- 
tertaining. 


Airman’s Odyssey. By Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. 

Reynal. $3.00. 

Wind, Sand, and Stars, Night Flight, and Flight 
to Arras are presented in one volume as they should 
be. This classic of the air will make a wonderful 
Christmas present. 


Prefaces to Peace: A Symposium. Simon & Schus- 
ter. $3.50. 

Consisting of One World, by Wendell L. Willkie 
(complete); The Problems of Lasting Peace, by 
Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson (complete); The 
Price of Free World Victory, by Henry A. Wallace 
(excerpt from The Century of the Common Man); 
Blueprint for Peace, by Sumner Welles (excerpt 
from The World of The Four Freedoms). “This book 
is a first step in education for the hoped for peace,” 
says Henry Seidel Canby in a thought-provoking 
Introduction. 


The Century of the Common Man. By Henry A. 
Wallace. Reynal. Paper, $0.75; cloth, $1.00. 
The whole integrated pattern of his proposals for 

the future. 


Origins of the American Revolution. By John C. 
Miller. Atlantic. $3.00. 
A study of the significant facts, rumors, and 
propaganda which led up to the Revolution and the 
Declaration of Independence, with quotations from 


contemporary speeches and writings. Narrative 
form. 


Between Tears and Laughter. By Lin Yutang. John 
Day. $2.00. 
A refugee, secure in the United States while his 
countrymen fight, this Chinese philosopher writes 
of the wisdom of the ages—of changes in thought, 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


action, and speech which must come if we are to 
win the peace. 


The Two Marshals. By Philip Guedalla. Reynal. 
$3.00. 

Guedalla draws frightening implications from 
the fantastic careers of Bazaine and Pétain. Bazaine 
he discusses at greater length. Biographies of the 
two French leaders, a history of France from Water- 
loo to the present, a study of the philosophy of the 
French people and of their tendency to love or 
hate the man with the most gold braid. Good 


end maps. 


Resistance and Reconstruction. By Generalissimo 

Chiang Kai-shek. Harper. $3.50. 

The story of China’s war as told in day-to-day 
essays, reports, messages, etc., by the great leader. 
It covers not only the war program but the struggles 
and morale of the people, the political situation, 
and national solidarity. 


Four Quartets. By T. S. Eliot. Harcourt. $2.00. 


Included are four long poems which Mr. Eliot 
describes as “quartets.” One of these has not before 
been published. 


Western Star. By Stephen Vincent Benét. Farrar. 
$2.00. 

When the author of John Brown’s Body and 
They Burned the Books died, he had completed this 
narrative poem of the spirit and the beginning of 
America. Four other volumes were planned. Mr. 
Benét was an ardent patriot who had lived and 
written in harmony with the lines found on his desk: 


“Now for my country that it still may live, 
All that I have, all that I am, I'll give.” 


Primer for America. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 


In his Preface Coffin explains the urge to write of 
our way of living, of our rich and abundant folk- 
lore, which came upon him when war was declared: 
“What I had to say was basic, comprehensive, con- 
crete, unsophisticated, and full of color—I knew 
they were bound to be ballads.” Original and ap- 
propriate illustrations. 


A Choice of Kipling’s Verse. By T. S. Eliot. Scrib- 
ner’s. $2.50. 

Mr. Eliot discusses our inclination to consider 
Kipling’s poetry as a by-product of his prose; we 
should judge Kipling, he asserts, as the inventer 
of a mixed form. He seeks the permanent in Kip- 
ling’s verse, considers the content, the social and 
political attitude in its development. 
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New World A-coming: Inside Black America. By 
Roi Ottley. Houghton. $3.00. 
A native son of Harlem presents an important 
study of the Negro. Winner of an award in the 
“Life-in-America” series. Significant. 


The Free Man. By Conrad Richter. Knopf. $1.75. 
A romantic, long short story of pre-Revolu- 
tionary days. 


Freedom’s Land. By Pearl E. Brown. Carleton 

Printing Co. $1.50. 

A volume of lyrics by a high-school teacher, with 
an appreciative Foreword by Charles Swain Thomas. 
Nature poems of the different seasons, poems of 
religious experience and patriotism, in both free 
verse and meter—all done simply and personally. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Tennyson in America. By John Olin Eidson. Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press. $3.00. 

This book presents American criticism of Tenny- 
son, treating the successive publications in separate 
chapters, up to the year 1859, when The Idylls of the 
King appeared. More than a third of the volume 
is composed of notes and bibliographies. 


Basic English and Its Uses. By 1. A. Richards. 

Norton. $2.00. 

Professor Richards presents the advantages of 
Basic English as an international language, explains 
the use of sound films and the radio in teaching 
Basic, and discusses Basic as a means to better 
reading. 


Education for Freedom. By Robert Maynard Hutch- 
ins. Louisiana State University Press. $1.50. 
“The victory of [the United Nations] gives man- 

kind a better chance to be civilized than their defeat 

.... to formulate, to clarify, to vitalize the ideals 

which should animate mankind—this is the in- 

credibly heavy burden which rests, even in total 
war, upon the universities.” 


The Cult of Uncertainty. By I. L. Kandel. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 

Professor Kandel believes that we must turn 
against pragmatism, the “cult of change,” and 
return to humanism in order to produce sound 
leadership for post-war reconstruction. 


Heine in England. By Stanton Lawrence Wormley. 

University of North Carolina Press. $4.00. 

A critical account of Heine’s English translators 
and critics. Through evidence from letters and 
diaries the author shows the place of Heine in 
“English informal opinion.” He also explains 
Heine’s influence upon English poetry. 


Science and Criticism: The Humanistic Tradition in 
Contemporary Thought. By Herbert J. Muller. 
Yale University Press. $3.75. 

The author of Modern Fiction: A Study in 
Values evaluates contemporary science and philos- 
ophy to discover what is in them that can be applied 
to literary criticism. He presents a valuable anal- 
ysis of contemporary thought in physics, biology, 
psychology, and the social sciences, then considers 
“The Purport of Scientific Humanism.” 


The Reference Function of the Library: Papers Pre- 
sented before the Library Institute at the University 
of Chicago, 1942. Edited by Pierce Butler. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $3.00. 

Subjects include the reference function of differ- 
ent kinds and sizes of libraries, special reference 
problems in various fields of inquiry, and such 
administrative problems as training for the work 
of reference librarian and selecting books. 


Isaac Watts: His Life and Works. By Arthur Paul 

Davis. Dryden. $3.00. 

Watts as a “Child of Dissent,” as educator, 
preacher, essayist, and writer of hymns. The author 
presents him as the most eminent transitional 
figure between seventeenth-century Puritanism and 
the new Puritanism of the eighteenth century. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Power with Words. By Norman Lewis. Crowell. 

$2.00. 

A useful and readable book for either high-school 
or college classes in speaking. Abundant exercises 
emphasize good diction, acceptable American pro- 
nunciation, and standard grammatical usage. There 
are also chapters on skilful reading and accurate 
spelling. The author explains and defends the 
scientific linguist’s point of view, but in some details 
—for example, he insists on “different from”—he is 
not so flexible as Webster’s. 


Rebecca. By Daphne du Maurier. Acting edition. 
Dramatists’ Play Service. $0.75. 
The production fee is $1.25 a performance. 


A Short View of Elizabethan Drama. By Thomas 
Marc Parrott and Robert Hamilton Ball. Scrib- 
ner’s. $1.80. 

In three hundred pages the.authors trace the 
development of the drama from the medieval back- 
ground to the closing of the theaters. Excluding 
Shakespeare and overlooking minor playwrights, 
they explain the value and historical significance of 
about twenty dramatists, from Lyly to Davenant. 


English for Engineers. By S. A. Harbarger, Anne B. 
Whitmer, and Robert Price. 


$1.75. 


McGraw-Hill. 
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The fourth edition of a textbook first published 
in 1923. Part I reviews the basic skills for effective 
writing; Part II directs practice in the appropriate 
special forms. 


Twelve Ways To Write Better Letters. By William 
H. Butterfield. University of Oklahoma Press. 
$1.75. 

How to be human and courteous in business 
letters, and, particularly, how to get better results 


The Speaker's Notebook. By William G. Hoffman. 
McGraw-Hill. $2.50. 


Elementary and practical suggestions, with exer- 
cises, followed by an anthology of contemporary 
speeches, stories for speakers, epigrams, and 
aphorisms. 


Everyday Business Speech. By Alfred D. Huston 
and Robert A. Sandberg. Prentice-Hall. $2.75. 
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The preparation for winning the confidence of 
businessmen, getting jobs, participating in business 
conferences, selling effectively, and speaking in 
public. 


How To Read in Science and Technology. By Hazel 
Pope Howland, Lawrence L. Jarvie, and Leo 
F. Smith. Harper. $2.00. 

Examples of scientific exposition are presented 
with incisive questions, and classified under nine 


different purposes in reading. Accompanied by an 


“Tnstructor’s Manual.” 


Training the Voice for Speech: A Manual in Intro- 
ductory Voice Training. By C. Raymond Van 
Dusen. McGraw-Hill. $2.00. 

Brief chapters on many aspects of voice training, 
together with an abundance of poems for oral inter- 
pretation. 


Stimulate your students to wider read- 
ing of good books of all periods. Equip 
them with Good Reading, an annotated 
list of 1000 books worth any man’s time, 
most of them to be bought for one 
dollar. Twenty cents for one; fifteen 
cents each in quantities. Send to the 


National Council of Teachers of English, 
211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago 


THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
souetiben unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 
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Houghton Mifflin Company 
COLLEGE TEXTS 


NAVY CORRESPONDENCE 
AND REPORT FORMS 
By ROYAL S. PEASE, Professor of English and History 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


with the aid as consultant of H. V. Wiey, Captain, U.S.N. 
Chairman, Department of Electrical Engineering 
UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


N AUTHORITATIVE manual of naval letter and report 
writing, based on the course given at the United States 
Naval Academy, prepared by the man who has supervised and 
taught the course there for many years, and designed for text 


use in Navy V-12 courses. 


IN WIDE USE IN SERVICE COURSES 
Emery, Lievsay and Thoma 


PRACTICE IN READING AND WRITING $1.60 
Foerster and Steadman 

WRITING AND THINKING 1.50 
Gay, Boatright and Wykoff 

FRESHMAN PROSE ANNUAL. Number Three 1.15 


Grant, Bracher and Duff 


CORRECTNESS AND PRECISION IN WRITING 
Forms A and B. Each .90 
Sarett and Foster 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH 2.75 
MODERN SPEECHES ON BASIC ISSUES 1.65 


Steadman, Miller and Grant 
EXERCISES IN WRITING AND THINKING 

Forms A and B. Each .70 
Wilking and Webster 


A COLLEGE DEVELOPMENTAL READING MANUAL 2.25 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 7 New York 16 Chicago 16 Dallas | Atlanta 3 San Francisco 5 
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Speaking 


Listening 


Bert Emsley, Frances E. Jones, William M. 
Timmons, Dept. of Speech, Ohio State Univ. 


This book has three major values: it pro- 

vides the requirements of speaking and lis- 

| tening for specialized needs; it is gauged to 
the time available in wartime; and it pro- 
duces the results required for specialized 
training needs. 143 pages $1.00 


Expression 
On the War and the Peace 


Annie Laurie Mohair and Doris Benardete, 
English Department, Brooklyn College 
This book of exciting reading, pertinent 
: thinking, and variety of expressions meets 
freshman English requirements for contem- 
porary examples. Both in content and style 
this collection is especially fresh and timely. 
344 pages $1.75 


American 
Book 
Company 
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A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 
WITH EXERCISES 


By Charles W. Roberts, University of Illinois 
Jesse W. Harris, Southern Illinois Normal University | I 
and Walter G. Johnson, University of Illinois 


Professors who have seen this book in proof call it the most ‘‘under- 
graduate-minded”’ handbook that has yet been made available. It is be- 
lieved that the text is more fully adapted to the actual needs of American 
undergraduate students than any other handbook now on the market. 
It is designed for the average student rather than for the above-average 

or exceptional. Its simple, direct presentation is free from technical termi- 
nology, and its abundant exercise material is restricted to current Ameri- 

can expression. The book is briefer and more to the point than most 
freshman handbooks. The material is conveniently arranged in units, 

the principles appearing on the left-hand page, the exercises following ; 
on the right. This page-by-page theory is in keeping with the trend of 
learning by doing: first, the concise presentation of rules with clear, well- 
chosen examples, and then, immediately following, a generous and thor- 
ough selection of exercises offering the fullest opportunity for drill and 
practice in the fundamentals of English grammar and composition. The 
text is especially recommended for today’s war courses. 5 X 7%. Ap- 
proximately 304 pages. Probable price, $1.50 


PRACTICAL WORD STUDY 


By W. Powell Jones, Western Reserve University 


“Easily the best of the manuals and workbooks we examined.”—ALEx- 
ANDER M. WirHERSPOON, Yale University. 8} X 11. 100 tear-out pages, de- 
signed to fit student’s notebook. $7.00 (Teacher’s Key available.) 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS . 114 Fifth Avenue - New York II, N.Y. 
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THE EARLIEST ENGLISH POETRY 


A CRITICAL SURVEY OF THE POETRY WRITTEN BEFORE 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST, WITH ILLUSTRATIVE TRANSLATIONS 


By Charles W. Kennedy, Princeton University 


In this valuable critical survey Professor Kennedy offers a full and in- 
formative re-appraisal of Old English poetry in the light of modern criti- 
cal scholarship. The survey covers the vernacular verse composed in 
England from the seventh century to the Norman Conquest. This po- 
etry, in its various types and genres, is studied against its cultural and sae 
literary backgrounds. Every important poem receives full and detailed “x 
treatment. Analysis is made of Scandinavian analogues, classical and Pee 
medieval source materials, and the influence of the medieval church. 
Professor Kennedy, Murray Professor of English Literature at Princeton 
University, is known for his delightful alliterative translation of Beowulf, 
published in 1940 ($1.75). Owners of the Beowulf will particularly wel- 
come in this new book the many illustrative selections of Old English 
poetry translated into modern alliterative verse. 408 pages. $3.00. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SATIRE 
By Oscar James Campbell, Columbia University 


Professor Campbell, author of Comicall Satyre and Shakespeare’s Troilus and 
Cressida, here argues a new and stimulating hypothesis. He marshals im- 
pressive evidence to support the theory that Shakespeare’s sense of ridi- 
cule derived in large measure from the highly developed satiric move- 
ment of his day. This challenge to the popular view of Shakespeare is 
backed by shrewd deduction and alert scholarship. It is a searching con- 
tribution to literary history. $3.75 


‘Refreshingly caustic .... acute... . interesting and stimulating.” — 
SAMUEL C. CHEew, N.Y. Herald Tribune 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS - 114 Fifth Avenue - New York II, N.Y. 
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ANNOUNCING * * * 


Freedom Speaks 
TWO Writing and Speaking 
N E W For English Classes in Colleges 


Senior High Schools and 
BOOKS Army and Navy Training Programs 


FREEDOM Ideals of Democracy 
SPEAKS in Poetry and Prose 


An Anthology Sponsored by the College English Association * »* Edited by George F. 
Reynolds, University of Colorado, and Donald F. Connors, Fordham University 


This volume presents ideals of freedom and democracy in terms mainly of inspira- 
tional literature, the literature of power rather than of exposition or discussion. It con- 
tains selections on great moments and famous persons from Biblical times to the present 
war. In the foreword Henry Seidel Canby writes: ““This is a book of lively voices, some pas- 
sionate, some humorous, some exalted and some homely . . . the voices of those who for 
almost three thousand years have been expressing freedom like a new religion. . . . A wide 
knowledge, a good historical sense and an enthusiasm for the words of the lovers of man- 
kind, confident of the power to hope and to achieve, have gone into the making of this 
book.”’ The student will find there is a thrilling crescendo of interest in the selections and 
much material for discussion. 


286 Pages * * x Price $2.00 


WRITING AND A Basic Course 
SPEAKING in Communication 


By Argus Tresidder, Prof. of Oral English, Leland Schubert, Assoc. Prof. of English, 
Both of Madison Coll., and Charles W. Jones, Assoc. Prof. of English, Cornell Univ. 


Here is presented a thorough integration of written and spoken English; it is not a 
composition text with added chapters on speech. Within its cover is incorporated valuable 
classroom experience with the interdepartmental course at Cornell University, Oral and 
Written Expression. By making a study of the efforts of various schools to create such a com- 
bined course the authors have formulated this text which constitutes a valuable contribu- 
tion to the teaching of writing and speaking as unified subject matter. They believe it em- 
bodies ‘‘no transient theories’? but a basis for a “comprehensive and logical approach to 
the teaching of communication.” It meets objectives of all basic English Courses, including 
those of the Army and Navy Training Programs. 


480 Pages * * * Price $2.50 
Special Folders on These Books Sent on Request 


The RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street Publishers New York 10, N.Y. 
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The Practice of Composition 


Form B 


By JOHN M. KIERZEK 


This highly successful text combines a very teachable 
rhetoric and a complete, clearly arranged handbook, with 
expertly planned practice materials. The new alternate 
edition differs from the Form A edition of The Practice of 
Composition only in respect to the completely new set of 
exercises which it contains. Both editions will be available 
thereby giving the teacher an opportunity to alternate 
assignments and thus keep succeeding classes from be- 
coming too familiar with either group. 


Ready in September $1.80 (probable) 


Patterns for Living 


Volume II Alternate Edition 
Edited by CAMPBELL, VAN GUNDY & SHRODES 
The alternate edition of this popular anthology has been 


specially prepared for teachers who wish to emphasize the 
important ideas of democracy and 


freedom today. Among the many 


new selections are writings of con- Now Published 

temporary journalists, economists, MASTERS OF ENGLISH 

poets, novelists and leaders of LITERATURE 
Volume II 


our government, and several dra- 


. . By Paul Spencer Wood 
matic accounts of our allies at war. 
1033 pages. Illus. 
1302 pages 2.00 
Ready September 21 _ 
° A BOOK OF ENGLISH 
The Macmillan Company LITERATURE 
60 Fifth Ave. New York II 4th Edition Volume II 
By Snyder & Martin 


c. 1360 pages. Illus. $3.50 (probable) 
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Outstanding Harper Textbooks 


ENGLISH 


FOR THE ARMED FORCES 
Lr.-Cot. A. G. D. Wigs, Lt. A. M. Cook War 


Lt. J. TREVITHICK 


The Citadel Training 


This book is just off the press. Prepared by faculty members 
of the English and Speech Departments of one of the oldest 

and most famous military colleges in the country, it carries Programs 
a Foreword by General Charles P. Summerall, formerly 

Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army. It provides a briet, con- 
cise, well-illustrated text in the essentials of writing, speak- 
ing, and reading, specifically adapted for college students in 
the Army and Navy training program. 


$1.50 


READINGS 
FOR CITIZENS AT WAR 


Edited by THEoporE Morrison and the 
English A Staff 


Harvard University 


A collection of readings prepared specifically to meet the 
needs of English courses in the Army Specialized Training 
Program _ the Navy College Training Program, and ar- 
ranged in accordance with the’Army and Navy recommen- 
dations for these courses. The collection is sound, interesting, 
lively, and challenging, and will be of interest to all college 
students in times like the present. Just published. 


$1.75 


WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS 


DOCUMENTS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


HARPER 
AND 


BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS 


Edited by Sruart Gerry BRown 
Grinnell College 


A volume so well keyed to the contemporary spirit that it 
has been adopted in scores of institutions to meet the Army 
and Navy requirement of readings in American democracy. 
Here are the most important of the documents of our democ- 
racy, from the Mayflower Compact to President Roosevelt, 
including significant speeches, critical Supreme Court de- 
cisions, important statements on foreign policy, and the like. 


49 East 33d Street 
New York 16 
New York 


$1.25 
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The Saturday Review 


of Lirenarune 
25 Wes 45tb Street, New York City 


Premdent 
Neawss 
a Sevem, Caney 
Am 
Rom Berar 


Fellow Teachers of English: 


Here is = chance to introduce your more mture studente to 
contemporary literature in « delightful feshion. The Saturday 
Review of Litereture, with ite student subscription offer, mkes 
it poseible to bring Into the classroom an adult attitude toward 
current vritings, to discuss books se educated people do--habit- 
ually, familierly, casually, oe part of everyday living. 


Here te a chance to catch the attention of the non-literary 
etudent with fresh timeliness every veek, to bait him slong with 
humor, to mike him avere of a world of current booke which he my 
or may not want to explore. The contacte efforded by the mgs- 

tine, however, are likely to arouse interest which my be pursued 
further. 


teachers 


In our task of essisting weak studente to rise above bare 
literacy, we often feel a lack of time and fecilities to meet the 
needs of the better students who read ravenously. These latter 
young people are « joy in class and in friendly meetings outside 
the English periods; yet it ie difficult to give them actual stim- 
lation thet is a challenge to their superior and meturing minde. 
Here at hend ie The Saturday Review of Literature, made to their 
measure, with ite introduction to scholarly books, to meters of 
present-day litereture, and ite esesys on the deepest iesuee of 
our times. 


Your venture will add zest to your own reading of the SRL 
and will be an additional pleseure in the classroom. 


Youre professionslly, 


NEW CLASSROOM 
SERVICE 


Director, Cleesroom Service 
The Saturday Review of Litereture 


Here’s a new source of stimulating ideas and projects 


for your Fall classes. 

The SRL is establishing a Classroom Service, under the 
direction of Carrie Belle Parks, of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College. Miss Parks has for many years experimented 
with the use of the SRL as an English-teaching tool, and has 
perfected techniques for its effective classroom use. On the 
basis of her experience, she has prepared a suggestion manual 
for teachers, “The SRL in the Classroom.” This is the first 
of the teaching aids planned by the SRL’s new Classroom 
Service. It's basic, it’s practical, it’s full of stimulating projects 
— and it’s free to the SRL’s teaching friends. Write for it today. 
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ow many things by season season'd are 


To their right praise, and true perfection! 


The letters publishers like best are those spontaneously written by teachers 
and students in praise of textbooks they have found helpful and inspiring. 


Professor Lucy Lockwood Adams, Chairman of the Department of English 
at Mills College, writes us, “I have never had an anthology so generally and 
genuinely popular with students as Simpson and Nevins’s THE AMERICAN 
READER.” At the beginning of the year her freshman English class had them- 
selves chosen this book as their reading text. As a final composition she asked 
this class to make an evaluation of their chosen text and recommend whether 
or not it should be used next year. Space allows us to quote only a few ex- 
cerpts to show that these students believe this the right book for present times. 


“THE AMERICAN READER made me 
realize exactly why I am proud to be an 
American. The American spirit I have got- 
ten out of this book has meant much to me. 
Therefore I’m certain that it will enlighten 
other students too.” —Pat Germain 


“The essays on America were of special in- 
terest to me. The development of the fron- 
tier, the traits of the American people, and 
the growth of the United States are impor- 
tant to read about at this time. THE 
AMERICAN READER supplies this 
knowledge and is written by some of our 
leading Americans. I strongly urge that the 
incoming freshman class have ‘Simpson and 
Nevins’ for their text. I thoroughly enjoyed 
the book and will keep it for reading in 
years to come.” —Constance Cole 


“A freshman thrust into a college English 
course is apt to become confused. But 


with a text such as THE AMERICAN 


READER the student becomes inspired 
and interested as well as educated in the 
traditions of America and the appreciation 
of her literature.” —Kent Noble 


“T feel sure that the incoming freshmen will 
enjoy THE AMERICAN READER as 
much as I have. The readers will not fail to 
notice that there are native traits in all the 


_ selections. Nor will the student finish the 


book without knowing better the American 
characteristics.” —Nan Lockett 


“Freshmen should have something more 
than just a plain textbook to learn from. 
They should have a book that starts their 
minds working and arouses their interest. 
For a whole year I have read THE AMER- 
ICAN READER. It is a book full of the 
American spirit. The content is arranged 
so that it is easy to follow the growth and 
development of America.’’—Florence Eyre 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


D. C. Heath and Company 


ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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